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A Plea for the Belfast Academical Institution. By the Rev, Thomas D. 


Hincks, Master of the Classical School, and formerly Secretary of the 


Cork Institution. 


[The following paper, printed but 
not published, relates to so important 
an establishment, that we have great 
pleasure in laying it, according to the 
request of a correspondent, before 
our readers. Ep. ] 


NHE Irish grants for the current 
year have now passed, and the 
Belfast Academical Institution has 
heen once more neglected. Its use- 
fulness is not only diminished, but 
its very existence is rendered ques- 
tionable. After an expenditure of 
above thirty-five thousand pounds,— 
after overcoming the prejudices of its 
early opponents, and uniting all par- 
ties in Belfast, in sincere efforts for 
its welfare,*—it alone, of all the va- 
rious societies established in Ireland 
for the diffusion of knowledge, is left 
without support. Why is this so? Is 
it merely from an unwillingness to 
add even the trifling sum required, to 
the expenses of the nation, at a time 
when economy is so loudly called for? 
Or, are there other motives, which 
are not avowed? Iam most anxious 
to put the most favourable construc- 
tion on the refusal; but, can this sys- 
tem of exclusion be allowed to go 
on, without drawing attention to its 
consequences? Can they, who in 
their hearts believe that it originates 
in mistaken views, and will be pro- 
ductive of effects which even the ex- 
cluders would regret, when it would 
be too late—can they be silent? I 
have had opportunities of knowing 
the anxiety of gentlemen in high offli- 
cial situations, to promote the dis- 
semination of knowledge ; I have 





_ * Besides the petition of the Institu- 
tion, signed by its President, the Mar- 
quis of Donegall, the Vice-Presidents, 
&c., there was a petition in its favour, 
previous to the present session of Parlia- 
ment, signed by the Sovereign and most 
respectable inhabitants of Belfast, of all 
Sects and parties, 
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been delighted with the liberality of 
their views; and I am convinced, 
that if those who are now in oflice, 
would investigate the case, they would 
come to a different conclusion, and 
that no Irish grant would pass the 
House of Commons with more ge- 
neral approbation, than one for the 
Belfast Institution. It is uwnneces- 
sary to enlarge on what Belfast is ; 
its extent and its commercial im- 
portance are well known. Neither is 
there occasion to state the origin of 
this Institution, or the difference of 
opinion that once existed respecting 
it. It has been eight years at work, 
and it has worked so well, that oppo- 
sition to it has been given up, and 
its welfare has become the earnest 
desire of all sects and of all parties. 

What are its objects? Three: 
Schools, a College, and Popular Lec- 
tures for the diffusion of general 
knowledge. Has Parliament consi- 
dered these objects deserving of sup- 
port? 

For schools of the description of 
those of the Belfast Institution, there 
has been no occasion to seek parlia- 
mentary aid, because there exist, in 
various parts of Ireland, endowed 
schools, with ample revenues; and 
there are funds at the disposal of va- 
rious boards, applicable to this im- 
portant purpose. Some of these have 
revenues more than sufficient to sup- 
port all the objects of the Belfast 
Institution. It is not, however, as a 
school, that aid is sought for; since 
the schools are, as they ought to be, 
able to support themselves. 

As acollegiate establishment, it may 
be asked, what occasion is there for 
it? Is not the University of Dublin 
sufficient? It was not from any dis- 
like of the University of Dublin, that 
the Belfast Institution was formed ; 
and, I believe, that it has even been 
instrumental in increasing the number 
of students in that University, from 
this part of Ireland. For my own 
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part, I feel the warmest attachment 
to it, as the place of my own educa- 
tion; I approve of its general system 
of instruction; I respect the indivi- 
duals by whom it is directed; and I 
do not wish to seduce a single stu- 
dent from its walls. But are there 
no students for whom a different sys- 
tem of education is desirable, and 
who would never have gone to Dublin, 
if the Institution of Belfast had not 
existed? Can those educated for the 
Presbyterian ministry be expected to 
go to a College, where the only in- 
struction in divinity is conformable 
to a church, of which they are not 
members? Let them, it may be said, 
go to Glasgow, as they did formerly. 
No objection can be made to the 
course of education at Glasgow ; but 
it has been found, by eight years’ 
experience, that more care can be 
taken of the morals, and more atten- 
tion paid to the progress of the young 
men at Belfast, where they are under 
the frequent inspection of the Com- 
mittees of their respective synods, 
than at Glasgow, where they were 
Strangers, under little or no controul, 
and left to their own discretion, in a 
manner the bad effects of which were 
often too visible. A domestic educa- 
tion for their ministers has been long 
desired by some of the wisest mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian body. It has 
been effected. Able Professors have 
been provided, and lectures are given 
on Logic and Belles Lettres, Latin 
and Greek, Mathematics, Moral Phi- 
losophy, Natural Philosophy, Ana- 
tomy, Hebrew, and Divinity; and 
the progress of the young men, some 
of whom are now settled as pastors of 
congregations, has proved the utility 
of the plan. Members of the general 
Synod, who were at first hostile, have 
become friendly, from seeing the ef- 
fects ; and nothing is wanted to ren- 
der it permanently useful, but aid 
from Parliament, before the subscrip- 
tions are exhausted. As the Presby- 
terian body has been deemed worthy 
of countenance, will it be consistent 
to refuse what would secure a re- 
spectable succession of ministers? 
The seminary at Maynooth, for Ro- 
man Catholic priests, is supported ; 
why not that also for Presbyterians 
at Belfast? It may be objected, that 
Belfast is & bad situation. I shall not 
discuss this point. It is enough, that 


the Belfast Institution is going on ; 
and it would require an expenditure of 
thousands, to change the place. The 
question then is,—Shall all that has 
been done be destroyed? Or, shall 
the Belfast Institution, which is in- 
corporated by Act of Parliament, be 
supported ? 

f danger be apprehended, from po- 
litical impressions on the students, is 
there no danger of similar impressions 
at Glasgow? Are not the students 
there led into party politics, at the 
annual election of the Rector? Ad- 
mit, however, that there is danger; 
may it not be guarded against? The 
present Professors are unimpeacha- 
ble, and plans may be easily devised 
for preventing, at any future time, the 
election of Professors who would be 
obnoxious. Objections may be made, 
also, on the score of religion. There 
are, however, no clerical members, 
who have not been approved by Go- 
vernment as ministers of the Presby- 
terian Church, and no instances have 
been produced of improper interfe- 
rence. Should there be ground ot 
complaint, it would be better to pro- 
vide a remedy for the evil, than to 
ruin the J/nstitution. At the same 
time, it is to be remarked, that it 
seems to be the principle of the Bel- 
JSast Institution, to choose the fittest 
person for the office, without inqui- 
ring into his peculiar opinions, pro- 
vided his moral character and atten- 
tion to religious duties be unexcep- 
tionable ; and to receive students of 
every religious sect, allowing all to 
retain the sentiments of their parents, 
without interference. If this be ob- 
jectionable, let it be declared. 

The third object of the Belfast 
Institution is, popular lectures to pro- 
mote the diffusion of knowledge. The 
want of funds has occasioned less to 
be done in this respect, than was I- 
tended ; but lectures of this deserip- 
tion have been given on Chemistry, 
on Natural History generally, on Bo- 
tany, and on the Belles Lettres. Is 
this an object thought deserving © 
encouragement? It is thought to be 
so in Dublin and in Cork ; for the 
House of Commons voted 7000/, to 
the Royal Dublin Society, and 20008, 
to the Royal Cork Institution, during 
this session. ‘These Institutions want 
not miy feeble testimony, but I know 
the important services they have retl- 
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On a Passage in Irving’s “ Orations,” §e. 


dered, and sincerely wish that they 
may continue to flourish, and to enjoy 
these grants as long as they wisely 
and faithfully employ them. But does 
the name of Belfast render that use- 
less which is elsewhere so highly ap- 
proved? Or, is the circumstance that 
the noblemen and gentlemen about 
Belfast, as well as its own inhabi- 
tants, have done more than has been 
done in other places, a reason whiy 
this should be less assisted? I believe 
the subscription, on becoming a mem- 
ber of the Dublin Society or Cork 
Institution, is thirty guineas, whilst 
there have been sew cal subscriptions 
of one hundred and fifty guineas each, 
to the Belfast Institution, and some 
of still larger sums; and the friends 
of literature in India, with the Mar- 
quis of Hastings as their leader, sent 
a donation of above 5000/. The sums 
so liberally bestowed, have been part- 
ly expended in building, and partly in 
the maintenance of the J/nstitution, 
since the annual grant from Parlia- 
ment was withdrawn. 

Is it consistent with that impar- 
tiality which ought to distinguish, and 
which, in most instances, does dis- 
tinguish the Irish Government, that 
there should be such marked neglect 
of the Belfast Institution? Accord- 
ing to the Act of Incorporation, the 
bye-laws are sanctioned by the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council, and cannot be 
altered or rescinded, without his ap- 
probation. Amongst the visitors are, 
the Lord Primate, the Bishops of 
Down and Dromore, the Provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, the Sove- 
reign of Belfast, and the Members of 
Parliament for the Counties of Antrim 
and Down. If these are not sufli- 
cient checks, can no further security 
be devised, which, whilst it would 
satisfy the Government, would not 
deprive of all influence those who, at 
first, gave their money, and have 
given also their exertions for so many 
years, to make the Institution what 
itis? This is no party question. Let 
inquiry be made, as it has been always 
courted; and if, on inquiry, it be 
found, as I dare assert it will, that 
the Institution is conducted on pure 
principles, and is rendering impor- 
tant services to the country, may not 
its friends hope, that assistance will 
at length be afforded? Those who 
shall be accessary to such an event, 











will hereafter rejoice in the good they 
will have effected ; whilst, if every 
effort be unavailing, —if this truly 
useful Institution must give way to 
the objections raised against it, there 
will be a melancholy satisfaction in 
reflecting, that i¢ did not deserve to 
be neglected, 
—~—aipe 
Hacknen, 

Sir, Sepiember 15, 1823. 
6 hey following remarkable passage 
‘ is from the Rev. E. Irving’s book 
of Judgment to Come. I quote it as 
a sample of that extraordinary man’s 
manner, but more particularly as it 
indicates a doubt of the very creed he 
is so vehemently insisting on, 

Like many other good and pious 
men, I fear he stifles inquiry, lest it 
should lead to blasphemy, and con- 
trives to: believe with the Psendo- 
Egyptian Athanasius, because he dare 
not question the dogma. ‘* Pudebat 
etiam non videre, quod tam esset per- 
spicuum.,” 

** Tle” (God) ‘ cared not that he 
must for a season abdicate the throne, 
and resign the government of the uni- 
verse’—(to whom?) ‘* he cared not 
that he must wrap up his conditions 
within the bounded sphere of a crea- 
ture—he cared not that man’s puny 
strength must be his measure, and 
man’s penetrable and suffering frame, 
the continent of his being—that his” 
(God’s) ‘Spirit must take on human 
affections, and his” (God’s, God’s 
body!) “body be afflicted with human 
wants—and he cared not that hell, 
and hell’s sovereign should be loosed 
against him, and those of his own 
household become traitors,—those he 
died for, his executioners—death his 
portion,” —(oh, immortal God 1!) **and 
the grave his abode. Nor did he care 
that during the hottest of this fiery 
trial, his Father should cloud his face, 
and withdraw his countenance, and 
leave him to tread the wine-press of 
sorrow alone, and roll his garment in 
blood.—Oh! what is this,’ (he natu- 
rally and justly exclaims, self-revolted 
from the fiction,) ‘‘ oh, what is this 
we speak of ; can it be that the C itor 
should become a creature, dwelling 
upon the ungrateful earth he made, in 
want of a morsel of its bread, and a 
cup of its water to satisfy his huager 
and his thirst, calling upon the crea- 
tures he formed and fed, for their ¢ha- 
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564 Mrs. Cappe’s Epitaph. 


rity, for their pity, for their justice, 
and denied by the unnatural children 
whom he formed?” 

I need not remind your readers that 
this gorgeous piece of grandiloquence 
is neither in substance nor similitude 
scriptural, (woe is me, my words are 
se 0 too,) nor should I point out 
the redundant epithet dounded, where 
superfluity is in full season ; nor hint 
that strength is not a measure; nor 
inquire about the wine-press, nor the 
bloody-garment: my object is effected, 
if I make it appear that by pushing 
his doctrine to its extent, he has ex- 
posed its absurdity to himself, and 
magnified it into something so mon- 
strous as to awaken his own suspi- 


cions, although unhappily they are 
soon soothed again, and 


*¢ Affect no more, than stories told to bed 
Lethargic, which at intervals, the sick 
Hears and forgets, and wakes to doze 

again.” 


This is not the only strange passage 
in Mr. Irving’s book, which deserves 
attention ; and I dare say that a pretty 
correct estimate of that very unequal 
production has been made by a large 
majority of your readers. What | 
have selected I thought of general in- 
terest, and offer it to the Repository 
with a hearty good-will to the cause 


of truth and benevolence. 
DEMOCRITUS. 


a 


Sirk, 


HE following Inscription, drawn up by Mr. Wellbeloved, and set up in 
the Chapel in St. Saviourgate, York, to the memory of the late Mrs. 
Cappe, is so strikingly appropriate as well as beautiful, that I shall make no 
apology for sending it for insertion in your valuable Miscellany ; trusting it 
may prove acceptable to many of your readers, and more particularly to those 
of them who have been charmed and edified by the interesting Memoirs of her 


Life, written by herself. 


—_—_—_—_—-— 


Sacred to the Memory of 
Mrs. Catharine Cappe, 

Daughter of the Rev. Jeremiah Harrison ; 
and Relict of the Rev. Newcome Cappe. 
She was born June 3, 1744, and died July 29, 1821. 
Her whole life 
Was a beautiful and engaging example 
of Piety and Benevolence, 

Of Piety—ardent, rational and unostentatious : 
Manifested in uniform obedience 
To the Law of God, 

And in cheerful submission to all the dispensations of his Providence. 
Of Benevolence—pure, active and persevering, 
Directed by a sound judgment, 

And unlimited in its exercise by any regard 
To personal ease or party distinction. 
Reader, 

Be a follower of her as she was of Christ ; 
And thy life like hers will be happy, 

Thy death also will be serene, 

Thy memory will be blessed, 
And thine eternal reward secure. 
ii 


Sir, 

fb be ores my knowledge of the 

Greek language is of a very 
humble kind, yet, as I have acquired 
it in the way proposed bY your corre- 
spondent /ndagator, (p. 270,) I think 
a few remarks from me may be no 
less acceptable to him, and to others 
similarly situated, than from the pen 


of a professed Greek scholar. 1 am 
therefore led to request that you will 
give publicity to my remarks, should 
you deem them worthy of the notice 
of your readers. If pertinent, MY 
observations may —, a study 
equally pleasant and useful ; if other- 
wise, they will, I hope, induce some 























person more competent to the task 
to undertake it. 

Although the valuable little work 
of Hopton Haynes, with the more 
recent and truly excellent works of 
Mr. Lindsey, Dr. Carpenter and others, 
may enable persons, ignorant of the 
Greek language, to form tolerably 
correct opinions concerning texts of 
Scripture which admit of different 
translations, yet, in a study of so much 
importance as that of the Bible, it 
seemed to me highly proper that we 
should depend as little as possible 
upon the knowledge or prejudices of 
others. One great motive with me 
for entering upon the study of the 
Greek language, was to qualify myself 
to examine and compare one part of 
the sacred volume with another. This, 
I think, cannot be satisfactorily done 
by the merely English reader, as the 
same Greek words or phrases are dif- 
ferently translated in different parts of 
the New Testament. 

The reading a translation has been, 
not unaptly, compared to seeing the 
wrong side of the Arras ; and it has 
even been said that the being able to 
read the admirable works of Cervantes 
in Spanish, is a sufficient recompence 
for the labour of learning that Jan- 
guage. If there be any justice in 
these remarks, what pleasure may not 
the student look for, whose aim is to 
read the sacred records in their original 
language! This acquisition appeared 
to me in so alluring and fascinating a 
point of view, that, in my sixtieth 
year, I entered upon the formidable 
study of the Greek language. 

Instead of bestowing much time 
upon the grammar, I merely read 
with attention that part of it which 
treats of the different parts of speech. 
With this trifling knowledge I entered 
upon the study of the Greek Testa- 
ment. My first and only additional 
book for some time, and which strong- 
ly recommended this study, was a 

ireck-English Lexicon, printed in 
1661, which 1 met with by accident. 
To this were added copious vocabu- 
laries, English and Greek and Greek 
and English; also an abridged Gram- 
mar. In addition to this summary of 
knowledge, this book contained a 
praxis, or explanation of chap. ii. of 
Romans, of 50 pages 12mo. In this 
Praxis the part of speech of every dif- 
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ferent word is stated, and its depend- 
ence upon the words, and every parti- 
cular relating to it, of which a pupil 
would be expected to give an account 
to his tutor. ‘To this I paid particular 
attention, writing down a verse or 
two at a time, and making myself 
perfectly master of every word; of 
the declension, the case and number of 
the substantives, and of every particu- 
lar respecting the verbs aa other 
parts of speech. In travelling through 
the pravis in this way, I gained a kind 
of general knowledge of the Grammar, 
and with it the knowledge of a num- 
ber of Greek words : sadiedl I gained 
a knowledge sufficient to enable me to 
venture upon the Greek ‘Testament, 

Whether this may be the best me- 
thod of commencing the study of the 
Greek language, I am by no means 
competent to decide; but I think I 
may safely pronounce it to be the 
most pleasant for an adult without a 
tutor. The common plan of spending 
much time upon the Grammar at first, 
appears to be dry and uninteresting. 
It is something like beginning a jour- 
ney in the dark, and making a large 
part of it not only without day-light, 
but without either moon or star to 
cheer the traveller. In the method I 
have ventured to propose, and which 
is by no means a new one, the journey 
is begun at early dawn ; the traveller 
has a glimpse of light at the very 
first, and additional light and pleasure 
are afforded him at every step. Not 
only does he gain the knowledge of a 
number of Greek words, with their 
grammutical construction and depend- 
ence upon each other, but this know- 
ledge is acquired in the most agreeable 
manner, and seasoned, if I may so 
express myself, with the most pleasing 
and useful ideas. At —_ step the 
student will find scripture ideas cloth- 
ed in a new and delightful dress ; and, 
at every step, the ee of his 
native language will be improved, and 
he will become sensible of his obliga- 
tions to the Greek language, for words 
that are useful to him on the most 
common occasions. 

From the remarks I have offered, 
your readers will perceive that the 
praxis 1 have mentioned is an indis- 
pensable requisite in the proposed 
plan. I certainly consider it as such ; 
and had I not met with it, and the old 
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book I have mentioned, it is probable 
I should never have entered upon this 
delightful study. Nothing, I think, 
would more conduce to facilitate the 
acquisition of the Greck language 
without a master, than reprinting this 
prazis, or one upon the same plan, 
with appropriate references to an 
established Grammar. I hope Dr. 
Jones will excuse me in here suggest- 
ing to him, that if he would do it with 
suitable references to his Grammar, | 
think he would do an acceptable ser- 
vice to those who wish to enter upon 
this study. Should he or any of your 
learned readers, feel disposed to ren- 
der this service to the unlearned, I 
shall have great pleasure in sending 
to him the old book I have mentioned, 
which is now become unnecessary to 
me. 

With the above prazis, 1 should 
think no other books necessary at the 
commencement but a Greek Testa- 
ment and Grammar, and a small 
pocket Greek and English Lexicon, 
by J. Bass (sold by Baldwin and Co., 
price 4s). This would be rendered 
rouch more useful to the closet student 
at his outset, by a vocabulary, English 
and Greek, of the verbs used in the 
Greek Testament. Without the aid 
of such a Vocabulary, my difliculties 
would have been increased. ‘There is 
frequently considerable difliculty for a 
beginner to find out which word in a 
sentence is the verb: this difliculty 
cannot, I apprehend, be estimated by 
a person who has acyuired the lan- 
guage in the usual way. 

With the books I have mentioned, 
I think any gentleman or lady, or any 
person in business, might, by dedi- 
cating half an hour or an hour a da 
to it, soon be able to read the Greek 
Testament. It is now three years 
since 1 began; my plan at first was 
to take a verse or two daily, (though 
with very frequent interruptions,) but 
I find that I can now get on to fifteen 
or twenty, and sometimes with very 
little aid from my Lexicon. My pro- 

ress would have been more rapid, 

ut I have endeavoured to make my- 
self master of the Latin Testament at 
the same time. Should health and 
life be spared to me for two or three 
years longer, I trust that I shall, with- 
out any additional labour or time, be 
enabled to read the New Testament in 


Latin or Greek with the same facility 
as in English. From habit I find this 
employment rather a pleasure than a 
labour to me. 

If the being able to read the sacred 
duties and records of our religion in 
their original language is not a suffi- 
cient inducement to persons of leisure 
to engage in this study, none more 
powerful can be advanced. I should 
rejoice to see my beloved countrywo- 
men engage in it with the ardour it 
deserves ; such an event might be 
regarded as a kind of completion of 
those important prophecies concerning 
the latter days, ‘* when many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall 
be increased,” and when “ all shall 
know the Lord.” 

It was my intention when I sat 
down, to offer some remarks on the 
letter of your correspondent //el/e- 
nistes, (pp. 205—207,) but I find I 
must postpone these to some future 
opportunity, having already intruded 
more than I intended upon the time 
of your readers, 

Nautys. 
— 
Trowbridge ° 

SIR, September 12, 1823. 

OT being convinced by Mrs. 

Mary Hughes’s strictures on my 
last Tract on the parable of the Pro- 
digal Son, (p. 395,) that my views of 
the parable, and in particular of the 
character of the elder brother, are er- 
roneous ; and thinking some of that 
lady’s remarks to be founded in mis- 
conception ; it seems proper for me 
to offer a few words in reply. I have 
been prevented doing this soouer by 
several circumstances, and in particu- 
lar by a dangerous illness, which dis- 
abled me for all exertion for some 
days. ; 

The high respect I entertain for 
Mrs. H.’s character, liberality in the 
Unitarian cause, and benevolent la- 
bours for the good of others, leads 
me to value the estimation in which, 
she says, she holds me and my works; 
and nothing but a sense of the impor- 
tance of right views of what our Lord 
taught, could induce me to controvert 
the correctness and propricty of her 
remarks, and to point out wherein 
think her mistaken. My doing this 
will, I trust, give her no pall, as I 
believe the promotion of truth aud the 
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good of mankind are her only objects 
in writing. 

Mrs. H. appears to me completely 
to mistake our Lord’s design in what 
he says of the elder brother in the 
parable; and to have been led into 
that mistake by inattention to the cir- 
cumstances which occasioned his deli- 
vering the three parables contained in 
chap. xv. of Luke. We are told, vers. 
1, 2—‘* Then drew near unto him all 
the publicans and sinners for to hear 
him. And the Pharisees and Scribes 
murmured, saying, This man receiveth 
sinners, and eateth with them.” In 
consequence of this, our Lord delivered 
the parables which follow ; evidently 
with the design of justifying his own 
conduct, and of reproving the Phari- 
sees and Scribes for objecting to his 
receiving sinners and eating with them. 
This being his design, it seems natural 
to think, that, in the person of the 
elder brother, he meant to expose 
their unreasonable prejudices, want of 
liberal and benevolent feeling, inatten- 
tion to the ignorant, and those who 
most needed reformation, and the con- 
tempt they shewed to all whom they 
called sinners. As the Jews called all 
men sinners, who were not of their 
nation, or proselytes to their religion, 
what is there unnatural in the suppo- 
sition, that Jesus, by the elder and 
younger sons in the parable, meant to 
represent the Jews and the Gentiles ? 

Mrs. H. takes for granted that what 
the elder brother said of himself was 
perfectly correct, that he ‘* had ne- 
ver departed from the path of recti- 
tude, never transgressed his father’s 
commandment ;” and asks, “If, as 
is most apparent, our great Teacher 
intends to represent the Almighty 
under the character of the father in 
the parable, can the son, who ‘ ne- 
ver at any time transgressed his com- 
maniment,’ be other than the most 
excellent of human beings?” But, I 
ask, Is the elder brother, as described 
by our Lord, the most excellent of 
human beings? Does not his con- 
duct towards his poor lost brother, 
stand jin opposition to that of our 
Lord, (who was in reality the most 
excellent of human beings,) towards 
lost sinners; and strikingly resemble 
that of the Pharisees which Jesus cen- 
sured? Instead of giving him credit 
for perfect rectitude and uniform obe- 
dience, on the mere ground of his 
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own assertion, is it not more natural 
to think he was one of those whom 
our Lord addressed in another parable, 
who trusted in themselves that they 
were righteous, and despised others ? 
His being angry at the conduct of 
his father, and the language he used 
to him, can never be reconciled with 
filial piety ; which is the germ of all 
other virtues. Is it possible for ‘‘ the 
most excellent of human beings” to 
upbraid a good father, and charge 
him with injustice, even to his face? 
His assertion, that his father had ne- 
ver given him even a kid, was evi- 
dently false; for in ver. 12, we are 
told that he had his portion at the 
same time with his brother. Towards 
his brother he shewed himself unfeel- 
ing, and destitute of affection; for 
he ought to have remembered he was 
his brother, however he had acted; 
and, had he not been dead to the 
best feelings of our nature, the re- 
turn of his brother must have given 
him pleasure, instead of his anger 
being excited at his father’s receiving 
him with kindness. I see not how 
all our Lord says of him can be taken 
into view, without his appearing un- 
amiable and selfish; and selfishness 
is the root of every vice. Could Jesus 
exhibit the elder brother as an ap- 
proved character, without seeming to 


justify the Pharisees in their objec- 


tions to his own conduct? I per- 
fectly agree with Mrs. H. as to the 
bad moral tendency of representing 
those who have been abandoned to 
every vice, when brought to repent- 
ance, as more precious in the sight 
of the benevolent Father of all, than 
those who have always been virtuous ; 
but this appears to me irrelevant to 
the design of our Lord’s parable. The 
question is, whether the truly peni- 
teat sinner be not more acceptable in 
the sight of God, than the self-righ- 
teous Pharisee, who, probably, ap- 
pears outwardly righteous only be- 
cause he has not been exposed to 
powerful temptations, and who, with 
ail his boasted righteousness, is cen- 
sorious, uncharitable, selfish, and in- 
wardly corrupt: and I leave it to Mrs, 
H. and the readers, to consider whe- 
ther such were not the characters 
which our Lord meant to expose and 
reprove in the parable, while he vin- 
dicated his own conduct in receiving 
sinners and eating with them. 
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Though Mrs. H. “ cannot perceive 
the least affinity” between the two 
brothers and the Jews and Gentiles, 
or that the latier can be “ figured” 
by the former; [ still think with the 
late excellent Mr. Kenrick, in his 
exposition, and many other good wri- 
ters, that Jesus had this in view in 
the parable, as well as to repel the 
objections of the Pharisees to his im- 
mediate conduct. To the extension 
of the gospel to the Gentiles he seems 
to have Reatently alluded, though 
obscurely, becanse even his own dis- 
ciples were not then prepared to hear 
the subject stated plainly. In what 
Mrs. H. says of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, she seems not to recollect that 
the language of a parable is not to be 
construed strictly, as if every part of 
it was designed to allegorize some- 
thing in the subject designed to be 
brought into view, or to be only ob- 
scurely intimated. Whatever the mo- 
ral character of the Jews might be, 
they certainly all along continued pro- 
fessedly the people and church of God ; 
they continued to enjoy the privileges 
of the former dispensation; and to 
them the promises respecting Christ 
and the gospel were made; and this 
I think suflicient to justify the lan- 
guage used to them, as the elder bro- 
ther in the parable. The Gentiles 
before they were lost in superstition 
and idolatry, had the knowledge of 
the true God, and voluntarily de- 
parted from him, his worship, and 
the enjoyment of his favour, (see 
Rom. ch. i.,) which seems to me, to 
render applicable the description given 
of the younger brother. I do not 
deem it necessary to say more on the 
present occasion ; but cannot conclude 
without expressing my high esteem 
for the amiable writer, whose stric- 
tures have called forth these remarks. 

R. WRIGHT. 
ce 

Sir, Sept 10, 1823. 
ys Correspondent who de- 

scribes himself as a ‘* Friend to 
the Quakers,” I doubt not very sin- 
cerely, unknown as he is to me, in- 
quires in your last Number, (p. 467,) 
how it is to be accounted for that the 
language of the last Yearly Meeting 
Epistie should be so different from the 
representations of some of your cor- 
respondents in former Numbers, and 
the extracts they have adduced from 


writers of eminence amongst the Qua- 
kers. 

He also appears to consider those 
Epistles as unquestionably giving the 
general sense of the large assembly, 
in whose name they are given forth, 
as if it was the practice at those 
Meetings to ascertain what that sense 
is, in a manner equally decisive of the 
fact as a show of hands, a ballot, or 
some other personai declaration of the 
sense of the majority of persons pre- 
sent on any question that may come 
before them. Perhaps your corres- 
pondent may himself be one of that 
respectable Society, and of that in- 
creasing class amongst them, (if | 
am not misinformed,) who both pur- 
chase and read your Journal. Be 
this as it may, he does not seem to 
know that your readers have had with- 
in about ten years past ample infor- 
mation on, I believe, every part of his 
inquiry. 

That there was considerable varia- 
tion in sentiment on several points of 
doctrine of more or less importance 
amongst its authors in high and ge- 
neral esteem with the Society, from 
the age of Fox, Penn, Barclay, and 
their contemporaries, will be evident 
on an examination of their writings, 
comparing one part with another. It 
is equally clear from the history, or 
rather biography, of its founders, and 
other leading members of the Socie- 
ty, that they then rather encouraged 
than repressed the free exercise ot 
private judgment in its members, 
on the momentous concerns of faith 
and worship. Yet were they, f any 
thing in their history can be depended 
upon, as highly distinguished for zeal 
in the cause of truth, or of what they 
believed to be such, as they were, 
for bearing the peculiar badge of dis- 
cipleship, b which all men were to 
know the followers of Christ, their 
love one towards another. They 
walked, as Isaac Penington said of 
them, harmoniously together, with 
different apprehensions concerning 
truth, and in the midst of different 
practices. ; 

Your Correspondent should cons!- 
der, that in the lapse of time, bodies 
of men, even professing Christians, 
under the same appellation, gradually 
and almost insensibly adopt new fe- 
nets, and silently suffer others which 
they formerly held, to fall into ob- 
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livion. With regard to the "Arian or 
Sabellian doctrines professed in the 
last Yearly Mecting Epistle, the pro- 
per question is, not whether such 
doctrines are advocated in some or 
other of their early writers ; but 
whether they are scriptural, and have 
been before so recognized as the faith 
of the Society in its Yearly Epistles ; 
which have now been annually issued 
about 150 years, and so far as I know, 
without any such exposition of their 
faith. 

I grant the doctrine of the pre-ex- 
istence of Christ is to be found ina 
few passages of their early writers. 
But I think it is usually plain from 
the context of such passages, that it 
was not the pre-existence of the man 
Christ Jesus, but of that divine pow- 
er which dwelt in, and acted by him, 
of which they meant to speak. Had 
the two sides of this question been 
fairly stated, and put to the vote, 
even at this Yearly Meeting, I am 
persuaded the decision of a great ma- 
jority would have been in favour of 
the latter opinion. 

But, suppose it to have been in 


favour of the pre-existence of the man - 


Christ Jesus, who could, he assures 
us, of himself do nothing, how could 
such a decision affect in the slightest 
degree, the genuine sense of the sa- 
cred writers on the subject ? 

The authors of the Epistle say that 
Jesus Christ ‘ condescended to come 
down from heaven to effect our salva- 
tion.” I ask, where does the New 
Testament say any thing of this kind? 
In the early part of Dr. Watts’s life, 
he in like manner represented Jesus, 
the humble prophet of Nazareth, as 
condescending to sit upon the throne 
of his God and Father. But in the 
Doctor’s more mature age he deeply 
regretted having ever used such lan- 
guage, and that he had put it out of 
his own power to correct it in subse- 
quent editions of his Hymns, having 
sold the copy-right to a bookseller. 
Yet those Hymns, containing ee 
sentiments which he afterwards much 
disapproved, are still weekly or often- 
er sung publicly by thousands, as 
having his sanction. 

_Nor have the compilers of this 
Epistle given us any explanation of 
the sense in which they use the 
phrase ‘divinity of Christ ;’’ whe- 
ther they mean the divinity of ‘ the 
VOL. XVIII. 4D 





man Christ Jesus,” or of that power 


by which he was enabled to do such 
mighty works as no man could do, 
unless God were with him; or, in 
other words, of that spirit which was 
poured out upon him without mea- 
sure by his God and Father. Or 
those terms may have been used to 
express only a belief in his divine 
mission, or the divinity of the doe- 
trine which he taught and ‘* had heard 
of God.” 

So vague and ambiguous are the 
terms in which this Epistle publicly 
announces this tenet as the present 
belief of the Society of Stand, and 
as no “ new doctrine” from them. 
It is true that the doctrine of the 
personal pre-existence of Christ was 
many centuries ago held much more 
plainly by Arius, and that of the di- 
vinity of Christ, in far stronger and 
more sounding terms by Sabellius and 
his followers. Yet were they both 
condemned as heretics by the re- 
putedly orthodox churches of the 
day, then, as now, in strict alliance 
with the princes of this world. But 
their decisions are of little or no value 
with consistent, well-informed Protes- 
tants, or indeed with any p> ag 
Christians, nor were they with the 
founders of Quakerism. Neither can 
I esteem this Epistle as correctly repre- 
senting the general sense of the So- 
ciety, from what I happen to know 
of the sentiments of its members; 
and I have heard many of them ex- 
press their disapprobation of those 
parts of this Epistle to which your 
correspondent has called my attention. 
Your readers may, however, judge for 
themselves, how far this Epistle can 
be justly considered as expressing the 
general sense of the body, by a brief 
detail of the manner of its introduc- 
tion into the Yearly Meeting, and of 
the substance of what passed there, 
on these parts of the Epistle. 

On the clerk announcing that the 
General Epistle was brought in by 
the “‘ large Committee,” he thought 
fit, it seems, to express a hope that 
Friends would not on its being read 
remark upon it. It was drawn up by 
a very large Committee, in which he 
thought the Meeting might safely 
place confidence. And if any friend 
should disapprove any part of it, he 
might have an opportunity of stating 
his objections to the Committee to be 
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appointed by the Meeting to super- 
intend the printing. He thought this 
the best mode, as stating objections 
in the Meeting at large, had a ten- 
dency to dissipate that solemnity 
which reading such Epistles might 
bring over the Meeting. 

After this effort to discourage in- 
quiry into the meaning of any expres- 
sions in the Epistle of doubtful im- 
port, or into their accordance with 
the testimony of Scripture, the Epis- 
tle was read. A _ well-known and 
approved minister amongst them, 
Luke Howard, on hearing it, I under- 
stand, expressed his dissatisfaction at 
its having been altered since it passed 
the large Committee, in its way to 
that Meeting. On this very proper 
observation being made, it was agreed 
to be read again, paragraph by para- 
graph, as sent up by the Committee. 
On being thus read, some observa- 
tions were made on various parts of 
it, when Friends were again exhorted 
to state their objections, if they had 
any, not tothe Meeting, but to a small 
Committee, as the clerk had recom- 
mended. 

This induced a sensible and respect- 
able Friend, Richard Payne, to ob- 
serve that he questioned whether the 
Meeting would give that Committee, 
whose proper province was only to 
correct the press, power to alter the 
Epistle after it had passed the Meet- 
ing and been signed by the clerk. He 
was of opinion the precedent would 
be a very bad one, and that the prin- 
ciple on which it rested was unsound, 

On the paragraph which declares 
the principles of the gospel to de 
unchangeable, and yet speaks of the 
pre-existence and divinity of Christ, 
im unscriptural terms, Joseph Gur- 
ney, of Norwich, an approved minis- 
ter of long standing in the Society, 
whose orthodoxy as to its tenets, or 
testimonies as they call them, I never 
heard called in question, inquired, 
whether the Meeting was prepared 
to support every part of that para- 
graph on clear, scriptural evidence ? 

This very pertinent, seasonable, and 
judicious call upon the Meeting, se- 
riously to consider whether they were 
about to give forth the mere doctrines 
of man, or such as the clear intelli- 
gible evidence of scripture would war- 
rant, occasioned, it appears, no little 
stir and whispering among the Friends 
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immediately round the table where 
the clerk sits as its chairman, though 
not under that name. The result of 
this private consultation was, that 
Joseph Gurney should be asked to 
state what parts of the paragraph 
he referred to in the terms above- 
mentioned. By his explanation it 
appeared that he principally objected 
to that part of the paragraph which 
states it to be the belief of the So- 
ciety, that our Lord Jesus Christ 
caine down from heaven, and took on 
him the likeness of man, ja order to 
effect our salvation. This, Joseph 
Gurney said, appeared to him, “ to 
put a limit on the goodness and mer- 
cy of God, who he apprehended, had 
saved men by the same power ani 
upon the same principle, from the 
beginning of time to the present day.” 
The justice of these remarks was, I 
understand, not denied or questioned 
by any person present, and the ex- 
pression was somewhat modified, but 
so as to leave the import of the 
words much the same. 

Very few, if any, remarks were 
made on the other parts of the para- 
graph; but an elderly Friend, pro- 
bably from the country, expressed his 
satisfaction that the Epistle was going 
forth in its present form, as he be- 
lieved ‘‘ it would be very gratifying 
to great numbers who are not meu- 
bers of our religious Society.” What- 
ever zeal for the truth for its own 
sake, this Friend might possess, I 
cannot pretend to say; but to suffer 
such an observation to escape him 
may shew, that he was sufficiently 
alive to the praise of men, and most 
likely of those who were reputedly 
orthodox. Fearing I have already ex- 
ceeded due limits in reply to your 
Correspondent, I forbear any farther 
observations. 

AMICUS. 


—— a 

The Doctrines of the Divinity and 
Miraculous Birth of Christ, @ 
taught by the Gnostics in the Church 
at Rome, reprobated by the Apostle 

Paul. ' 
AD the circumstances attending 
the introduction of Christianity 
into Rome been recorded and fuith- 
fully handed down to posterity, the 
doctrines of the divinity and miracu- 
lous birth of Christ would never have 
been deemed parts, much less esse 
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tial parts, of Christianity. The Greek 
and Latin fathers, aware of this, suf- 
fered, as if with unanimous consent, 
the events in Rome to sink in oblivion, 
though by far the most singular, inte- 
resting and important in the whole 
range of ecclesiastical history. The 
Gnostic system, under pretence of 
teaching and befriending the gospel, 
is in reality an artful scheme to sink 
it in the dregs of Heathenism and Ju- 
daism. Its base authors were among 
those very men who put our Saviour 
to death in Jerusalem. When it was 
formed, their missionaries were sent 
to every place where the gospel in its 
purity was made known by the apos- 
tles. The missionary of the impostors 
to Rome is noticed by Josephus. His 
associates were the Samaritan Simon, 
the priests of Isis, and other bad men, 
who, by their supposed skill in magic 
and astrology, had influence over the 
mind of Tiberius. They succeeded in 
making the emperor believe that Jesus 
was the god Pan, the son of Mercury 
ant Penelope; and induced him to 
propose his deification to the senate. 
To give colour to the doctrine that he 
was a god, they invented the story of 
his miraculous birth. Their real cha- 
racter, however, soon displayed itself ; 
and their crimes are recorded by the 
Jewish historian. Accordingly, in my 
last paper I have shewn that the Jew 
whom Josephus branded as an im- 
postor, though pretending to teach 
the philosophy of Moses, as Josephus 
calls the gospel, was no other than he 
with whom the Apostle Paul expostu- 
lates, in the second chapter of his 
Epistle to the Romans. At the close 
of the Epistle, Paul thought it right 
to give the Christians at Rome the 
following admonition respecting him 
and his base associates: ‘‘ I beseech 
you, brethren, mark those who make 
divisions and bring offences” (i. e. 
introduce offensive doctrines) “‘ con- 
trary to the doctrine which ye have 
learnt. For such men are not servants 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, but of their 
own belly, and by their doctrine about 
Chrestus, and their eulogy of him, 
they deceive the hearts of the simple. 
(For your obedience is come abroad 
untoall. I rejoice, therefore, in you ; 
but I wish you to be wise unto good- 
ness and harmless unto evil.) But 
the God of peace will quickly bruise 
Satan under your feet.” 


My object is to make a few remarks 
on this passage, which may serve to 
shew how necessary the knowledge of 
facts is to understand the language of 
the Apostle Paul. The impostors, 
when they taught the divinity of Christ, 
changed his name X¢isos into Xonses, 
good, henign, useful, an epithet of 
those superior beings whom Plato and 
others supposed to be agents under 
God, in the government of the world. 
Hence the origin of a well-known fact, 
that the enemies of the gospel called 
our Lord Chrestus, and his followers 
Chrestiani: and frequent allusions to 
these names occur in the writings of 
the ancient apologists. The original 
term Xoysokoya Occurs in no other 
place, and is a word coined by the 
apostle to express the specious arts 
of the impostors in teaching the divi- 
nity of Christ, by making his very 
name indicative of his being a good 
demon. The impostors, however, were 
ready to allow among themselves that 
the doctrine which they thus taught 
was false but useful, as calculated to 
remove the objections of Heathens to 
a crucified Saviour. In this sense, 
Xonsokvya may be considered as 
coined by the deceivers themselves to 
express the object and utility of their 
doctrine: and in this view it approaches 
near the notion which is annexed to 
it, by the commentators, and by Mr. 
Belsham. 

The Heathen gods had festivals in 
honour of them celebrated by their 
votaries: and when the Gnostics 
taught the divinity of Christ, it was 
necessary to institute a feast comme- 
morative of his superior nature. With 
this view they perverted the Lord’s 
Supper, and affected to regard it as 
symbolical of the divinity, and not of 
the death of Christ. The name of the 
Lord’s Supper, thus perverted, is ev- 
Avysa, Which Mr. Belsham improperly 
renders by ‘ fair speeches.” Sacra 
coena vocatur evAoyia, says Suicer, in 
his Lexicon of the Greek Fathers. 
The perversion of this institution took 
place not only in Rome, but was in- 
troduced by the same wicked agents 
into every place where a Christian 
Church was formed by the apostles, 
And to its introduction to the Church 
at Corinth we are indebted for the 
following words of Paul :—‘ Where- 
fore, my beloved brethren, flee from 
idolatry—that cup of eulogy which 
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we eulogize—(to mwotnoioy Tis evAcyias 
3 evdcySuey, alluding to evacyia, as a 
title of the sacrament)—*“* that cup of 
blessing which we bless, is it not a 
yartaking of the blood of Christ? The 
loaf which we break, is it not a par- 
taking of the body of Christ ?”? What 
was this idolatry, against which the 
apostle cautioned the Corinthian con- 
verts? Did it not consist in regarding 
the cup and the loaf not as symbols 
of the blood and body, that is, symbols 
of Christ being a real human being, 
and having really died, butas symbols 
of his divine nature? It would not be 
safe to ascribe any meaning to the 
words of the Apostle Paul in any place, 
if this be not implied in his words on 
this occasion. 

Though the impostors pretended to 
honour Christ as a God, they uniformly 
refused to acknowledge him as their 
Lord: abe xvoiy avtoy ovopatlew Serecs, 
says Irenzus, p. 9. The reason was, 
that if they acknowledged him as 
Lord, they must have acknowledged 
their obligation to obey his moral 
precepts, and to imbibe his pure and 
holy example. If they looked to him 
as their lord, they stood to him in the 
relation of servants to a master, to 
whose authority they were obliged to 
submit, and whose work they were 
bound to do. This is the point upon 
which the following words of our 
apostle turn: “* For such men are not 
servants of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
but of their own belly.” In another 
place he says, “ their belly was their 
God,”’ alluding, by both expressions, 
to the well-known fact that these de- 
ceivers pretended to honour Christ’s 
divinity by the festivals which they 
frequented, but the object of which in 
reality was to pamper their appetites 
and to gratify their lusts. Irenzus, 
(p. 31,) speaking of them, thus hap- 
pily illustrates the language of Paul : 
‘* These men, serving the pleasures of 
the flesh, say that they ought to in- 
dulge the flesh with the works of the 
flesh ; and the women who have imbibed 
from them this doctrine, they debauch 
in secret.” Josephus himself has re- 
corded one signal instance of the abo- 
minations which they practised. The 
crimes of which the Gnostics were 
guilty were imputed by their enemies 
tu all the followers of Jesus without 
discrimination; and it was in the prac- 
tice of the most subtle and rancorous 
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foes, under the name of friends, that 
the imputations entirely originated, 
The impostors, I have observed , 
called the divinity and miraculous 
birth of Christ, but which Paul calls 
offensive doctrines, contrary to the 
doctrine which the converts had at 
first learned, xencodoya, an useful 
doctrine; and the utility of it con- 
sisted “ in deceiving Satan ;” a phrase 
which, divested of its symbolical sig- 
nification, simply means the leading 
of men into a belief of the gospel, in 
consequence of evading, by false re- 
presentations, those unreasonable ob- 
jections which the mistaken notions 
and the depraved principles of the 
world threw in the way of its progress, 
Now, it is observable, that if we pass 
over the words in the parenthesis, and 
consider the subsequent in connexion 
with the preceding part of the sen- 
tence, this will actually appear to be 
the pretence for their specious impos- 
tures. ‘*And by their doctrine of 
Chrestus, and their eulogy of him,” 
(i.e. their festival in honour of his 
divinity,) ‘* they deceive the hearts ot 
the simple—dut the God of peace will 
quickly bruise Satan under your feet ;” 
as though he had said, ‘* These men 
propagate their falsehoods under the 
pretext of deceiving Satan, but in 
reality they deceive only those who, 
unlike themselves, possess innocent 
and guileless hearts. And as to Satan, 
the great adversary that retards the 
gospel, the Almighty, instead of im- 
posing on him by lies, or opposing 
him by violence and contention, will 
speedily bruise him under your feet; 
and this he will do by means con- 
sistent with gentleness, peace and 
truth.” . 
Our Lord wishing to prevent his 
apostles from adopting the conduct 
pursued by the Gnostic teachers in the 
propagation of their system, amorz 
many other appropriate directions, 
delivered to them the following :— 
** Be ye wise as the serpent, and harm- 
less as the dove.” ‘This maxim, 
though dictated in opposition to them, 
the deceivers perverted to a justifea- 
tion of their falsehoods, interpreting 1 
thus, and omitting the last clause :— 
“* As the serpent, or Satan, employed 
his wisdom to deceive the mother of 
mankind, so may you, after his exam- 
ple, employ the same means to deceive 
the serpent, and thus defeat him with 
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his own weapons.” The men who 
thus argued, the Apostle elsewhere 
calls false apostles, ministers of Satan, 
who himself was transformed into a 
minister of light; and he says, in re- 
ference to their subtilty, ‘‘ I fear, lest, 
us the serpent deceived Eve by his 
craftiness, your mind should be cor- 
rupted from the simplicity which is in 
Christ.” In order to rectify the above 
wicked perversion of his divine Mas- 
ter’s precept, Paul thus writes to his 
brethren at Rome: “I wish you to 
be wise unto goodness, but unto evil 
to be harmless.” As if he had said, 
‘* My desire is, that the end you have 
in view should ever be laudable, and 
that you should pursue it by methods 
consistent with truth and virtue. It 
were better that you possess no wis- 
dom at all, than that you pervert it 
to sinister purposes. In all that is 
evil, therefore, shew yourselves as 
though you were entirely destitute of 
sagacity and skill; but in whatever is 
virtuous and praiseworthy, display all 
the knowledge and all the prudence 
which it is possible for man to ac- 
quire.” 

A circumstance in this place presents 
itself, which leads us to the men here 
stigmatized by Josephus and by the 
Apostle, as the author of the doctrine 
inculeating the miraculous birth of 
our Lord, The plea by which they 
attempted to justify this and other 
falsehoods propagated respecting him, 
was fo deceive the devil. Now it is 
remarkable, that this very plea has 
heen adopted by the supporters of 
that doctrine in after ages. When 
the objector to the truth of the tale 
asked, “If Mary did really conceive 
while she was yet a virgin and un- 
known to Joseph, how came she at 
that very time to be espoused to hin, 
aud by that means expose herself to 
an unjust suspicion ?”—The usual re- 
ply was, ‘* She was espoused in order 
to deceive the devil. For the devil 
having heard that a virgin would be 
with child, observed the virgins ; there- 
fore, that the deceiver might be de- 
ceived, Joseph espoused her who was 
ever a virgin.” This argument, which 
was borrowed, not as is supposed from 
Iznatius, but from the first inventors 
of the story, contemptible as it now 
is, had something like meaning in its 
original application. For, divested of 
its figure, the phrase to deceive the 





devil, meant the defeating of the prin- 
ciple of evil, by removing those ob- 
stacles which it opposed to the preva- 
lence of the gospel. But the mystic 
or internal signification being in time 
lost, and the literal one only retained, 
the expression degenerated into rank 

nonsense and absurdity. 

J. JONES. 
a 
Sir, 
7 OUR learned correspondent Dr. 
Jones has stated in your last 
nuinber, (pp. 531—333,) that he con- 
siders aumadAew’ as the true reading 
in Orestes, 316, and has moreover re- 
marked, that ‘* Porson’s note shews 
that he mistook the meaning and con- 
struction of the passage.” The Doctor, 
I know, will excuse me if I say that 
were I to adopt Mr. Porson’s reading, 
] should also adopt his interpretation ; 
and that for more reasons than one. 
But the reading itself is false. If ever 
our illustrious countryman altered 
the text of his author unnecessarily, 
(which he certainly did very seldom,) 
he has done it in this verse and its 
fellow in the antistrophe, having ad. 
mitted into them ¢hree conjectures, 
which answer no other end than to 
break the uniformity of the chorus, 
by intermixing trochaic penthimemers 
with a series of dochmiacs. This ob- 
servation is extorted from me by the 
truth of the case ; and if any one shall 
imagine that it is intended to cast any 
slight on the skill of Mr. Porson, he 
does not know the veneration in which 
I hold this prince of critics. 
i. COGAN. 

— 

Sr, Oct. 2, 1823. 
HAVE remarked, with pleasure, 
that your useful publication con- 

tains, not unfrequently, articles of 
neglected Mepeabe. n the hope of 
obtaining an additional notice of this 
kind, and of gratifying no illaudable 
curiosity, I may be permitted to ask, 
whether any of your numerous readers 
can favour you with information re- 
specting the late Dr. John Collet, 
who, I think, once practised, as a 
physician, at Newbury, in Berkshire, 
who appears, like some others of his 
profession, to have been a zealous 
friend of scriptural studies, and who, 
if my recollection be accurate, gave 
proof that he himself pursued them 
with success ? 
























































Among the few individuals who 
proposed subjects of inquiry to the 
famous Danish voyagers, in the East, 
during the year 1761, &c., I perceive 
that Dr. John Collet is mentioned. 
My authorities for this statement, will 
be produced below.* 

By any intelligence which can be 
afforded of the history and writings of 
a man, whose name, thus connected 
with some of the most important of 
human pursuits, cannot be uninterest- 
ing to the friends of religious know- 
ledge, truth and virtue, I shall be 
greatly obliged. 

N. 
a 
A Hindoo Unitarian's Plea for Charity 
towards Christian Trinitarians. 

[We have received by favour of a 
friend the following curious pamphlet, 
in English and Hindoostanee, It is 
we suppose the production of a Brah- 
min, who believes pure Hindooism to 
be Unitarianism, but who has not yet 
adopted Unitarian Christianity. The 
** Suggestions” will shew the support- 
ers of Trinitarian Missions in what light 
their Missionaries are regarded by the 
more intelligent class of Heathens in 
Bengal. Ep.] 
if UMBLE Suggestions to his 

Countrymen who believe in 
the One True God: by Prusunnu 
Koomar Thakoor. Calcutta: 1823, 





* “ Je prendrai la liberté de spécifier 
ici publiquement les cahiers qui m’ ont 
été euvoyés, et que j'ai remis aux voya- 
geurs, pour donner a leurs auteurs un 
témoignage public de ma reconnoissance, 
et pour que chacun puisse savoir, si les 
lettres qu’il m'a écrites dans ces temps 
de trouble, sont parvenues a leur adresse, 
J'ai donc, &e, &c.—Les autres dont je 
place les noms selon l’ordre du temps, 
&c.—sont M. de Kalem, &c. && —— et 
M. le Docteur Jean Collet, 4 Londres.” 
Preface to Michaelis’ Recueil de Ques- 
tions, &c. p. xvii. (Amsterdam, 1774.) 
Michaelis’ Questions are dated in 1762 ; 
see Mon. Repos., VI. pp. 5, 6. 

** Les Arabes ne connoissent point en 
leur langue ces noms des constellations 
qui ont raport aux noms Hébreux dont 
il est fait mention dans Job ix. 9, et 
dont (outre la question 66, de M. Michae- 
lis) le Doct. John Collet avoit demandé 
une explication dans une lettre A notre 
société.” Niebuhr, Description de I’ Ara- 
bie, &c., (Amsterdam, 1774,) p. 100. 
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sa Advertisement. — My object in 
publishing this tract, is to recommend 
those to whom it is addressed, to 
avoid using harsh or abusive language 
in their religious intercourse with Ey- 
ropean Missionaries, either respect. 
ing them or the objects of their wor- 
ship; however much this may be 
countenanced by the example of some 
of these gentlemen. 


“F?. &. T. 


“* Those who firmly believe, on the 
authority of the Veds, that ‘ God is 
one only without an equal ;’ and that 
* He cannot be known either through 
the medium of language, thought, or 
vision: how can he be known except 
as existing, the origin and support of 
the universe ??—and who endeavour 
to regulate their conduct by the fol- 
lowing precept, ‘ He who is desirous 
of eternal happiness should regard 
another as he regards himself, and 
the happiness and misery of another 
as his own’—ought to manifest the 
warmest affection towards such of 
their own countrymen as maintain 
the same faith and practice ; even al- 
though they have not all studied the 
Veds for themselves, but have pro- 
fessed a belief in God only through 
an acquaintance with their general 
design. Many among the ten classes 
of Sunnyasees, and all the followers 
of Gooroo Nanuk, of Dadoo, and of 
Kubeer, as well as of Suntu, &c., pro- 
fess the religious sentiments above- 
mentioned. It is our unquestionable 
duty invariably to treat them as 
brethren. No doubt should be en- 
tertained of their future salvation, 
merely because they receive instruec- 
tions, and practise their sacred mu- 
sic, in the vernacular dialect. For 
Yajnuvulkyu, with a reference % 
those who cannot sing the hywns of 
the Veds, has said, * The divine 
hymns Rik, Gatha, Panika, and Duk- 
shubihita should be sung; because by 
their constant use, man attains sUu- 
preme beatitnde.? * He who is skilled 
in playing on the lute (veena), who 
is intimately acquainted with the va- 
rious tones and harmonies, and who 
is able to beat time in music, will 
enter without difficulty upon the road 
of salvation.’ Again, the Shiva Dhur- 
mu, as quoted by Rughoonundun, 
says, ‘ He is reputed a Gooroo, who, 
according to the capacity of his dis- 
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ciple, instructs him in Sungskrit, whe- 
ther pure or corrupt, in the current 
language of the country, or by any 
other means.’ 

“ Amongst foreigners, those Euro- 
peans who believe God to be in every 
sense ONE, and worship HIM ALONE 
in spirit, and who extend their bene- 
volence to man as the highest service 
to God, should be regarded by us 
with affection, on the ground of the 
object of their worship being the same 
as ours. We should feel no reluc- 
tance to co-operate with them in re- 
ligious matters, merely because they 
consider Jesus Christ as the Messen- 
ger of God and their Spiritual Teach- 
er; for oneness in the object of wor- 
ship and sameness of religious prac- 
tice should produce attachment be- 
tween the worshipers. 

“Amongst Europeans, those who 
believe Jesus Christ to be God him- 
self, and conceive him to be possessed 
of a particular form, and maintain 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be 
one God, should not be treated in an 
unfriendly manner. On the contrary, 
we should act towards them in the 
same manner as we act towards those 
of our countrymen who, without 
forming any externai image, meditate 
upon Ram and other supposed incar- 
vations, aud believe in their unity. 

** Again, those amongst Europeans 
who believing Jesus Christ to be the 
Supreme Being, moreover construct 
various images of him, should not be 
hated. On the contrary, it becomes 
us to act towards those Europeans in 
the same manner as we act towards 
such as believe Ram, &c., to be in- 
carnations of God, and form external 
images of them. For, the religious 
principles of the two last-mentioned 
sects of foreigners are one and the 
same with those of the two similar 
sects among Hindoos, although they 
are clothed in a different garb. 

“When any belonging to thesecond 
and third classes of Europeans endea- 
vour to make converts of us, the 
believers in the only living and true 
God, even then we should feel no 
resentment towards them, but rather 
compassion, on account of their blind- 
hess to the errors into which they 
themselves have fallen. Since it is 
almost iinpossible, as every day’s ex- 
Perience teaches us, for men when 





possessed of wealth and power, to 
perceive their own defects.” 
er 


Rammohun Roy and Edinburgh Ma- 
gazine. 


[As every thing relating to Ram- 
mohun Roy is interesting to our read- 
ers, we extract from the Edinburgh 
Magazine (Constable’s) for Septem- 
ber, the following account of him, 
drawn up apparently by a personal 
friend. Some parts of this communi- 
cation contain only what has been 
already before the public in our pages, 
but as it bears an authentic shape, we 
judge it best to preserve it entire. 
The letter is followed in the Edin- 
burgh Magazine by some remarks 
which we cannot but regard as dis- 
creditable to the editors of that work. 
So much inconsistency and unac- 
quaintedness with the subject is rarely 
to be met with in any one paper in 
any magazine of the present day. 
The writer first states his opinion that 
such persons as Rammohun Roy “ are 
the most appropriate, if not the only 
instruments,” by which Christianity 
can be introduced into India; and 
then he expresses his deep regret that 
the reformer ‘in his eagerness to 
fly to the greatest possible distance 
from idolatry, should have passed 
into the opposite extreme, and em- 
braced Unitarianism.” Would then 
the Editor have had the convert stop 
somewhere within the confines of 
idolatry? He says, indeed, that Uni- 
tarianism “strips Christianity of all 
its distinctive doctrines, and is, in fact, 
nothing else but natural religion mask- 
ed,” &c.; not knowing, we dare say, 
that Unitarians believe in the divine 
mission of Christ, in the resurrection 
of the dead and in a future state of 
righteous recompence. But, he adds, 
that “ Unitarianism has invariably 
gravitated to scepticism,” and there- 
fore concludes, in opposition to his 
previous judgment of the sole fitness 
of such persons as Rammohun Roy 
to introduce Christianity into India, 
that “ it would be better that Chris- 
tianity should never find its way in 
the world at all, than that a form of 
it should predominate, which  dis- 
penses with the miraculous evidence 
of its divine origin,’ &c. Yet this 
very “form” of Christian doctrine, 
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thus strangely misrepresented, he pro- 
ceeds to exhibit to his readers in an 
extract of three pages from Rammo- 
hun Roy’s ‘‘ Second Appeal,” de- 
signed “* to prove the natural inferi- 
ority of the Son tothe Father.” ‘To 
save his consistency, he premises that 
his object in selecting the passage is 
“merely to exemplify the manner in 
which the learned Bengalee handles 
his subject ;” and to re-assure any 
Scotsmen who may be afllicted with 
doubts in consequence of reading 
Rammohun Roy’s argument, he says 
with marvellous simplicity, ‘* with 
regard to the doctrine it proposes to 
establish, Bishop Horsley, and, sub- 
sequently, ae owt Porson,” (yes, 
reader, Professor Porson!) “ have al- 
ready taken from under it every prop 
by which it was, or can be upholden.”’ 
Is it possible that ‘* Orthodoxy” in 
Scotland can depend upon such learn- 
ing " such logic for its preservation? 
Ep. 


** Mr. Epiror, 


“FEXHE attention of theologians, 

and literary men, having lately 
been called to this extraordinary and 
enlightened Bengalee, in consequence 
of the extensive reading, intelligence, 
und zeal he has displayed in combat- 
ting the attacks made by the Seram- 
pore Missionaries upon his religious 
writings in favour of Christian Unita- 
rianism, the doctrine which he has 
himself adopted, it may very probably 
prove acceptable to your readers, to 
receive some authentic particulars of 
this singular character, with a list of 
his writings. 

**Rammohun Roy was by birth a 
Brahmun, the highest dignity in In- 
dian society; but being, from an early 
age, accustomed to be near Euro- 
peans, he saw the advantage, and 
availed himself of the opportunity, of 
hecoming master of the English lan- 
guage, to which he afterwards added 
Latin and Hebrew. With the Arabic, 
Persic and Sungscrit tongues, toge- 
ther with the several vernacular dia- 
lects of Hindoostan, he is perfectly 
familiar. 

‘“*His proficiency in English is best 
shewn by the style of his composition, 
as the powers of his mind are by the 
force of his reasonings, which have 


ee 


been declared, by one of the ablest 
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judges living, to be stronger and clearer 
than any thing yet produced on the 
side of the question which he ha: 
espoused. 

‘* From what period we are to date 
his renunciation of the Brahmunical 
Holy Mysteries, or Secular Privileves 
and Honours, is not ascertained ; bu 
he has for many years been observe 
to take an active solicitude in spread- 
ing through small tracts in the native 
languages, portions of the Vedas and 
Shastrus, which oppose Idolatry, and 
the cruel and unauthorised devotion 
of widows to death on the funeral 
piles of their husbands. The Bible, 
however, has been his favourite study ; 
and there are few, perhaps, who re- 
tain more accurately, or comprehend 
more clearly, its important contents. 
He is conversant, too, with the works 
of most of our celebrated divines , 
and, by his Lordship’s own invitation, 
had some particular conferences with 
the late learned Bishop of Calcutta, 
on the subject of the Christian reli- 
gion; and though he was not con- 
vinced by the Bishop’s opinions and 
persuasions, he was wont to speak of 
the Right Reverend Prelate’s eruti- 
tion, picty and urbanity, in terms oi 
respect and admiration. It is a well 
known fact, that the Rev. Mr. Adams, 
[ Adam, | sent out by the London* Bap- 
tist Missionary Society to Calcutta, 
for the express purpose of converting 
Rammohun Roy to the tenets of his 
sect, was himself converted, and still 
continnes a disciple of Christian Um- 
tarianism, through the arguments et- 
ployed, and the perusal of the authors 
recommended by the redoubted Ex- 
Brahmun ; being at present the ofli- 
ciating minister in a Unitarian chapel 
in Calcutta, built by a subseription 
raised by Rammohun Roy and his 
friends. Yet such is the humility and 
generosity of Rammohun Roy’s sent- 
ments, that he never makes mention, 
much less a boast of this triamph, 
ardently supplicating ‘ God to render 
religion destructive of differences and 
dislike between man and man, ane 
conducive to the peace and union 0 
mankind.’ (Vide Appeal to the Chris- 
tian Public, p. 32.) To the diffusion 





* The epithet London is not used by 
this Society as any part of its denomins 
tion. Ep. M. R, 




















of useful knowledge and science, the 
freedom of the press, and civil and 
religious liberty, he is a firm, but ra- 
tional friend. Of this, a note which 
he addressed to the author of the pre- 
sent outline, without the slightest aid 
or preparation, bears decisive evi- 
dence. 

“The note in question, which we 
shall here insert, was a reply to a 
gentleman who lately saw him in Cal- 
cutta, and relates to the institution of 
a Native Subscription School which 
that gentleman had originated high up 
the country, but which, after a pro- 
mising commencement, was blighted, 
though not destroyed, by the inge- 
nious subtleties and engrossing sel- 
fishness of priestcraft, conscious of 
its own unrighteous usurpations, and 
which, in India, as elsewhere, is eager 
to denounce and resist every step 
towards intellectual improvement, or 
the correction of superstition. 


***¢ Rammohun Roy presents his compli- 
ments to , and begs to return the 
Persian prospectus which kindly 
sent him two days ago. R. R. is sorry 
to learn that ’s humane attempt 
has for the present failed to meet with 
success ; but he hopes that friends of 
literature and liberty will not be dis- 
heartened by this unhappy circumstance : 
as justly observes, ‘ Rome was not 
built in a day.” R. R. feels obliged by 
——-——’'s kind offer of hospitality,* and he 
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shall not fail to avail himself of it, should 
Providence enable him to visit that land 
in which, and which alone, he places his 
hope for either civil or religious liberty 
in India. ————’s Moonshee favoured 
R. R. with a visit; he is a nice young 
man, possessed of good abilities. R. R. 
has the pleasure of sending a few copies 
of his publications, and three numbers of 
the Brahmunical Magazine, the produc- 
tion of a friend, of which he begs 's 
acceptance. T 

*** RR. fervently wishes a speedy 
and agreeable voyage, and the enjoyment 
of the company of his friends in England. 

“© © February 15, 1823.” 











“* But the lively interest he took in 
the progress of South American eman- 
cipation, eminently marks the great- 
ness and benevolence of his mieilt and 
was created, he said, by the perusal 
of the detestable barbarities inflicted 
by Spain to subjugate, and afterwards 
continued by the Inquisition, to retain 
in bondage that unhappy country. 
‘ What! replied he, (upon being 
asked why he had celebrated by illu- 
minations, by an elegant dinner to 
about sixty Europeans, and by a speech 
composed and delivered in English 
by himself, at his house in Calcutta, 
the arrival of important news of the 
success of _ Spanish patriots,) 
‘What! ought I to be insensible to 
the sufferings of my fellow-creatures 
wherever they are, or howsoever un- 


ed — 





* “ Referring to his design to visit Europe.” 
t “ List of Rammohun Roy's publications, referred to in his note of February\5, 1822. 

1 ‘Translation of the Ishopanishad, one of the Chapters of the Jajur Veda, esta- 
blishing the Unity and Incomprehensibility of the Supreme Being ; and that his 
worship alove can lead to Eternal Beatitude. 

1 Ditto of the Cena Upanishad, one of the Chapters of the same Veda, 

1 Ditto of the Vedant, or Resolution of all the Veds, the most celebrated and revered 
work of Brahmunical Theology, establishing the Unity of the Supreme Being, 
and that he alone is the Object of Propitiation and Worship. 

| Translation of the Monduk-Opunishud of the Uthurvu-Ved. 

1 Ditto of the Kuth-Opunishud of the Ujoor-Ved. 


Madras. 


2 Defence of Hindoo Theism, in Reply to an Attack of an Advocate for Idolatry at 


2 Translation of Two Conferences between an Advocate and an Opponent of the 


Practice of “ Burning Widows alive.” 


1 Brief Remarks regarding Modern Encroachments on the Ancient Rights of Females, 


according to the Hindoo Law of Inheritance. , 
1 The Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness, extracted from the 


Books of the New Testament, ascribed to the Four Evangelists. 


tions into Sungscrit and Bengalee. 


With Transla- 


: Appeals to the Christian Public, in Defence of the Precepts of Jesus. 


Brahmunical Magazines. 
Countryman of Rammohun Roy. 


16” 
VOL. XVIII. 4eE 


The Missionary and the Brahmun. By a Friend and 


















































connected by interests, religion or 
language ?’ 

“* For the recent commencement of 
the Bengalee and Persian newspapers 
in Calcutta, much, if not all, is due 
to Rammohun Roy’s patronage and 
exertions ; and many of the best arti- 
cles published in them are ascribed to 
his pen. His argumentative talents 
are of the first order, and are aided 
by a remarkable memory, exceeding 

atience, and the gentlest temper. 

fe cherishes a grateful sense of the 
vast and various blessings Great Bri- 
tain has communicated to his country, 


formerly a ready prey to the lusts of 


tyrants, the rapine of banditti, and the 
desolations of civil war; whilst he is, 
at the same time, fully yet candidly 
alive to the imperfections in the Bri- 
tish Government of India, more attri- 
butable, he conceives, to the negli- 
gence or incompetence of its servants, 
than to the system itself. The en- 
dearing private virtues and inappre- 
ciable public qualifications of the 
Marquis of Hastings, as a soldier, a 
statesman and a citizen, he greatly 
admires, and distinctly acknowledges ; 
for he considers his eventful and glo- 
rious administration as having con- 
ferred immediately, more benetits, and, 
consequently, more happiness and 
prosperity, on Hindoostan, than was 
ever done before.* He has long had 
an intention of visiting Europe, solely 
to enlarge his knowledge and experi- 
ence, and gratify a laudable curiosity ; 
but it is at present unknown when he 
will be able to carry his scheme into 
execution. His age may be, perhaps, 
forty-five; in person, he is tall and 
stout, with a most intelligent, pleasing 
and commanding countenance. He 
possesses a very handsome private for- 
tune, the greater portion of which is 
devoted to useful or charitable pur- 
poses ; one-third of his income, it is 
said, being assigned to his relations, 
another third employed in works of 
benevolence, and only the remaining 
third reserved for his personal ex- 
penses.”” 


_— scum 





* “He is partial to the society and con- 
versation of English gentlemen, counting 
in the list of his particular and intimate 
friends, many of the first wealth and re- 
spectability in Bengal.” 

a 
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Memoir of the late Rev. John Flem. 
mg, of Craigs, Minister of Colinton, 
From the Edinburgh Magazine, for 
September. 

[We borrow this memoir from the 
work here named, not only heeause 
the subject of it, as an enlightened 
and liberal divine, is entitled to some 
record in the Monthly Repository, but 
also because we wish not that our re- 
marks on the preceding extract should 
leave an impression upon our readers 
unfavourable to the Northern periodi- 
cal, which is evidently a compilatiou 
by very different hands, and which 
reckons amongst its contributors some 
of the most distinguished friends to 


~ 


truth and freedom in Scotland. Ev.] 


- lig ne E are few individuals, 
however limited the sphere of 


their actions, whose lives ay not be- 
come an object of interest, when they 
are fairly and truly delineated. Ifa 
man has been gifted by nature with 
talents or abilities which have been 
obscured by indolence, we may learn 
from it the duty of exertion; if he 
has been actively and usefully bene- 
volent, the good may profit by his 
exainple. 

“* The Rev. John Fleming, the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, was born 
on the 3lst of August, 1750, at the 
farm-house of Craigs, in the parish of 
Bathgate, West Lothian. His father 
was an industrious farmer, who, to 
his paternal property of Craigs, added 
another farm in the same parish, called 
Torbane : he died while Mr. Fleming 
was a boy, and left him the owner of 
these two farms, which, at that period, 
though now very much increased in 
value, produced a yearly rent of little 
more than fifty pounds sterling. The 
mother of Mr. Fleming, who appears 
to have been a person of great merit, 
was left a widow, with another son 
and daughter; and on this limited in- 
come, she not only educated her family 
respectably, but added to the common- 
stock by her own industry. 

‘Mr. Fleming commenced his edu- 
cation at the parish-school at Bath- 
gate. In his fourteenth year, he en- 
tered the University of Edinburgh. 
Here he gave early promise of becom- 
ing an excellent Latin scholar; he 
also made considerable progress in the 
Greek language, which he continued 

















to cultivate during the rest of his life, 
by the reading of Homer and the 
Greek Testament; but the Latin clas- 
sics, and the philosophy of ancient 
Rome, were the favourite objects of 
his study. 

“‘ Having been originally destined 
for the clerical office, on the comple- 
tion of the prescribed course of study 
at the University, he was licensed to 
preach by the Presbytery of Linlith- 

ow. 

‘« By the early decease of his father, 
the management of the small property 
to which he succeeded devolved upon 
him; and net having any immediate 
view te preferment in the Church, he 
turned his attention, in a great degree, 
to the improvement of his paternal 
estate. His natural sagacity, and 
superior education, soon led him to 
perceive that the state of agriculture 
in his native parish was capable of 
great improvement; and he lost no 
time in making himself acquainted 
with the best modes of draining and 
enclosing, and the other farming opera- 
tions, which of late years have added 
so much to the wealth and resources 
of the country. At this period, he 
often guided the plough, worked with 
his own hand in the labours of agri- 
culture, and devoted himself with great 
enthusiasm to the cultivation of this 
primitive science: and at a later pe- 
riod of life, it was his constant maxim, 
that to make two blades of grass, or 
corn, spring up, where one only had 
formerly grown, was conferring a solid 
benefit on the community. 

“The success of his farming ope- 
rations soon induced his neighbours, 
in defiance of their peculiar preju- 
dices, to adopt his improvements, anc 
attracted also the attention of the 
great landholders of the county. At 
this time, and in the midst of these 
occupations, he was the friend and 
patron of merit, so far as his limited 
opportunities permitted, and was look- 
ed up to as a sound adviser, in those 
cases of difficulty or distress which 
vecurred among the poor around him, 
or within the sphere of his influence. 
He was also frequently referred to as 
an arbiter in the disputes which oc- 
curred among his neighbours, in their 
domestic as well as their agricultural 
concerns; and from the solid judg- 
ment and benevolence of his character, 
with his knowledge of rural affairs, Le 
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was well qualified for the discharge of 
this duty. 

‘Ten or twelve years of Mr. Fle- 
ming’s life were passed in this ob- 
scure, though useful manner; and this 
intervel afforded him, also, that leisure 
for reading and reflection, which were 
afterwards so conspicuous in the ac- 
quirements of his mind. Now, how- 
ever, 4 new occupation opened to him, 
which promised more lucrative em- 
ployment than that of the mere cul- 
tivator of his paternal acres. About 
the year 1756, he became factor for 
Neil, Earl of Roseberry, and his resi- 
dence was transferred to that noble- 
man’s estate of Barnbougle, near 
Queensferry. There he spent some 
vears, and had the opportunity, under 
his Lordship’s tuition, of acquiring 
much kuowledge of the world and of 
actual business, being employed alter- 
nately as farmer, merchant, account- 
ant or lawyer, as the case required. 
This trust he executed with great 
judgment and fidelity, and in the 
course of it, he had many opportuni. 
ties of bringing forward deserving 
men a3 farmers or overseers, greatly 
to the benefit both of the proprietors 
and the country. 

‘** His situation in life was now, 
however, to be more permanently 
fixed; for in the year 1789 he was 
presented by the Earl of Roseberry to 
the Church of Primrose, or Cairnton, 
in the Presbytery of Dalkeith, situated 
about ten miles south of Edinburgh, 
where he officiated as pastor for a 
period of fifteen years. 

** In the discharge of his ministerial 
duties, Mr. Fleming was distinguished 
by exemplary diligence ; and his in- 
terest for the welfare of his parish- 
ioners was not exclusively confined to 
their spiritual concerns, but extended 
also to their worldly comfort aad 
prosperity. In this respect the Scot- 
tish Clergy are pre-eminent, and cap- 
not be too much commended. They 
have the advantage of holding a rank 
highly respectable in the society of 
which they are members, with the 
rare addition of not being too far 
removed from the middle and lower 
ranks, to prevent their being useful 
to both, by their advice or assistance, 
in the common affairs of life. Mr. 
Fleming, therefore, did not hesitate 
to apply his extensive knowledge to 
the discharge of every duty which he 
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believed came within the compass of 
his pastoral office. In this view of 
his duty, as a minister, much of his 
time was occupied m providing for 
the comforts and necessities of his 
parishioners ; in difficulty, he afforded 
them advice,—in distress, comfort,— 
in want, pecuniary assistance ; nor did 
he think it unsuitable to his character, 
to point out to the unskilful and im- 
provident the best modes of improving 
and enjoying the earnings of their in- 
dustry. 

‘His sermons, for several years 
after his settlement at Primrose, were 
written and composed with much care, 
and display great vigour of mind and 
powers of illustration, which, under 
favourable circumstances, might have 
been polished to excellence. But 
being destined to instruct plain people 
in a country parish, he soon perceived 
that such sermons were not fitted to 
produce their full effect upon his au- 
dience. His ambition was to be use- 
tul rather than admired, and, there- 
fore, he studied to prepare such 
discourses as the most illiterate might 
understand ; and, latterly, seldom 
wrote them out. He did not, at any 
time, make a practice of reading 
his sermons in the pulpit, which, in- 
deed, his extreme shortness of sight 
would have rendered very inconve- 
nient; he thought a short outline 
better for his purpose; and having 
adjusted the heads, he preached from 
careful meditation, making the sim- 
plicity of the gospel his model. Con- 
scious of the sanctity of the message 
which he delivered, he studiously 
avoided every thing mean or colloquial 
by which it might be degraded. His 
delivery was not remarkable for grace 
or elegance, but there was in every 
sermon so much sound sense and 
genuine piety, that they never failed 
to command attention ; and some were 
highly valued for their just observa- 
tion and reasoning ; particularly one 
on this text, ‘ Seek, that ye may excel 
to the edifying of the church,’ * which 
he preached at the induction of Mr. 
Kelloch, of Crichton, and which, when 
delivered on other occasions, was 
greatly admired. Among the English 
divines, he particularly admired the 
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* 1 Cor. xiv. 12 








writings of Barrow, Tillotson and 
Hoadley ; among our own, those of 
Charters had much of his esteein ; 
and, as philosophical divines, Butler 
and Price were his favourites. As an 
author, he was extremely fastidious, 
being well aware that no published 
work can succeed unless of the first 
excellence. The only composition of 
his, to which publicity has been given, 
is the Account of the Parish of Cairn- 
ton, printed in the Statistical Account 
of Scotland, and often quoted with 
approbation, for its enlightened and 
solid remarks.* 

‘** No one entertained a higher value, 
or a more ardent love, for civil and 
religious liberty, than Mr. Fleming. 
He mentioned to some of his intimate 
friends, that he felt this disposition 
strongly from his earliest recollection ; 
and he believed that it was cherished, 
in a great degree, from hearing, in his 
infancy, that his great-grandfather had 
suffered death as a Covenanter, under 
the arbitrary reign of the Stuarts. 
This feeling increased with his years, 
and inspired him with a hatred of arbi- 
trary power, which he never failed to 
reprobate, on every occasion where he 
saw the slightest desire to stretch the 
law, at the expense of justice or hu- 
manity. 

“While Mr. Fleming resided at 
Primrose, that remarkable event, the 
French Revolution, was too intimately 
connected with the principles which 
he had imbibed, not to excite in him 
the deepest interest ; and when, by the 
Constitution which the King accepted 
in 1789, the French nation seemed 
likely to enjoy a portion of rational 
liberty, he heartily rejoiced in it; but 
was indeed mortified that they had not 
wisdom to retain that constitution, 
and shocked at the excesses com- 
mitted by the anarchists during the 





* “On Preparation for Death: a Ser- 
mon preached at Colinton on the 2d Fe- 
bruary, being the first Sabbath after the 
interment of the Rev. John Fleming, late 
Minister of that parish ; with a short Me- 
moir of the deceased. By D. Scot, M. D., 
Minister of Corstorphine. Edinburgh. 
1823.” 

+ “ While in health, Mr. Fleming used 
to give an annual dinner to his most 
intimate friends, in honour of his ances- 
tor.” 
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reign of terror. Ile did not, however, 
think that just notions of human li- 
berty were to be despised, because bad 
men had embarked in the cause, any 
more than he was of opinion that our 
religion was to be considered as con- 
taminated, because it had been for 
ages defiled by the impurities of su- 
perstition. He maintained, also, that 
Great Britain had no right to interfere 
in settling the French Government, 
and that the destructive war in which 
she afterwards engaged on that ac- 
count, might have been avoided. The 
local politics of Scotland were at that 
period so virulent, and parties so much 
divided, that those who thought dif- 
ferently on these subjects, did not 
hesitate to brand him as an enemy to 
his country. Those, however, who 
knew Mr. Fleming’s genuine worth, 
and that he differed with them purely 
upo. principle, continued their friend- 
ship, and never ceased to cultivate his 
acquaintance. 

“ About 1793, when political feeling 
was at his height, and Muir, Marga- 
rot and others, were transported for 
the ecime of sedition, under sentences 
of the High Court of Justiciary, Mr. 
Fleming’s friends were not, for some 
time, without anxiety on his account, 
though he had certainly never attended 
any of the societies or meetings which 
were held at that period; but as the 
free expression of liberal opinions 
could not be characterized as criminal, 
he was never on that account made 
the object of any hostile measure. 

5 Mir. Fleming was, in 1804, trans- 
lated to the parish of Colinton, within 
four miles of Edinburgh, on the unso- 
licited presentation of the Earl of 
Lauderdale, the patron. This arrange- 
ment appears to have been commu- 
nicated by his Lordship to Mr. I'le- 
ming, through the medium of a mutual 
friend, previous to the death of Dr. 
Walker, the then incumbent. A copy 
of Mr. Fleming’s letter to the Noble 
Earl on this occasion, has been pre- 
served, and its insertion here may not 
be deemed unsuitable. 


‘© © Primrose, Dec. 20, 1802, 
* «My Lorp, 


“Our very excellent friend, Mr. 
Gibson, has sent me your Lordship’s let- 
ter to him, dated 26th of last month. 
The quaintness of compliment is suited 





to the character and intercourse of only 
vain and frivolous men. For this reason, 
the parade of verbal gratitude shall, on 
the present occasion, be forborne. It is, 
however, a fact too obvious to escape 
notice, that the unsolicited and sponta- 
neous offer which your Lordship has been 
pleased to make me, furnishes a proof 
that there remains, even amoung the Peers 
of Scotland, one whose liberal and disin- 
terested mind considers an uniform ad- 
herence to those principles and measures 
which are favourable to the liberty and 
happiness of mankind, though unsup- 
ported by any other claim, as deserving 
patronage and encouragement. Permit 
me to assure your Lordship of another 
fact,—that the satisfaction of mind arising 
from reflection on my conduct, and which 
has greatly overbalanced every inconve- 
nience which the temper of the times 
may have occasioned, has been heightened 
by this testimony of your Lordship’s ap- 
probation, and that it is one of the few 
things by which this effect could have 
been produced, 

*** Whether your Lordship’s generous 
intention shall ever be realized, like every 
future event, depends upon contingencies, 
many of which are beyond the reach of 
human foresight or controul, But what- 
ever may be the event, [ trust the kind- 
ness and generosity of your Lordship’s 
intention shall always be sufficient to 
keep in my mind a just sense of the obli- 
gation, and lead to an independence and 
propriety of conduct which will shew 
that your Lordship’s favour has not been 
entirely misplaced,’” 

‘‘ Mr. Fleming had previously to 
this been offered two other livings in 
the Church, which he did not accept. 
We have reason to believe, that at 
first he was not very cordially received 
by his parishioners at Colinton ; but 
the real worth of his character was 
soon discovered, and during the re- 
mainder of his life, he enjoyed their 
full regard and esteem. He thought 
that he could never serve God better 
than when doing good to men, and 
continued to make himself useful to 
his parishioners as a friend and ad- 
viser in their secular affairs, as well as 
in religion and morality. Being a 
scholar by education and taste, and a 
man of business by habit, he was a fit 
companion for men in all ranks of 
life; and from the natural frankness 
of his disposition, his society conti- 
nued to be much courted. He was 
often consulted by gentlemen for his 
opinion on the value of land, and was 


































































































frequently taken to distant parts of 
the country for this purpose, without, 
however, neglecting the duties of his 
charge. He was particularly strict in 
keeping up public worship in_ his 
church, and was seldom absent on the 
Sabbath. The keenness and intem- 
perate zeal about trifles which often 
appeared in ecclesiastical courts, in- 
duced him, in a great measure, to 
absent himself; for it was his settled 
opinion, that the ministers of religion, 
by servility to the rich and great, and 
by making themselves the tools of po- 
litical faction, degrade their office and 
their characters in the estimation of 
their flocks, and consequently diminish 
the extent of their own usefulness. 

‘In his new charge at Colinton, 
Mr. Fleming continued to indulge his 
taste for elegant literature ; and while 
in vigorous health, he often devoted 
eight or nine hours in the day to study. 
His desire of knowledge was insatia- 
ble, and his reading unwearied to the 
last. He understood Latin and French 
remarkably well; and some of the 
best authors in these languages, as 
well as the classical writers of our 
own, were the constant companions of 
his leisure hours. In French litera- 
ture, Vertot, Fenelon, Le Sage, Ro- 
chefoucauld, (whose moral maxims he 
constantly perused,) Raynal and Say, 
were his favourite writers ; Cicero, 
Sallust, Horace, Lucan, and particu- 
larly Juvenal, the greatest part of 
whose Satires he had completely by 
heart, among the Latins. In our own 
literature, he put a high value on the 
works of Adam Smith and Samuel 
Johnson; and Shakespeare, Addison, 
Pope, Crabbe and Campbell, were his 
frequent companions. 

** In the beginning of the year IS18, 
he suffered by a stroke of the palsy, 
which very much debilitated him, and 
was, indeed, the cause of his death ; 
for although he lived neariy five years 
afterwards, he never recovered com- 
ner health, either of body or mind. 

n this condition, he once attempted 
to address the congregation at the 
time of the Sacrament, but was unable 
to proceed; he continued, however, 
to perform the offices of marriage and 
baptism until about a year before his 
death, when he found it necessary to 
desist, even from the exertion required 
on these occasions. But his mind was 
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still sufficiently collected to be much 
affected by finding that he was now 
altogether useless in the discharge of 
his ministerial duties; to the last, 
however, it remained perfectly sound, 
although his power of expression by 
words became gradually less: but the 
same benevolence of disposition which 
characterised him in health, never 
deserted him, as was manifest to his 
friends, by his appearance when he 
could no longer articulate. He died 
of pure exhaustion, with hardly any 
struggle, on the 28rd of January, 
1823, in the seventy-third year of his 
age, and was by his own desire, buried 
in the family sepulchre at Bathgate, 
“Mr. Fleming indicated strongly, 
by his appearance, the ideas which 
attach to his character ; he was indif- 
ferent about dress, excepting as to 
cleanliness, and used no more of the 
clerical habit than a black coat on 
Sunday, and the Geneva band when in 
the pulpit. Yet, notwithstanding the 
plainness, and even occasional negli- 
gence of his dress, his appearance and 
personal manners were free from vul- 
garity, and always bespoke the man 
of education and refinement of mind. 
Simplex munditiis was his motto, and 
extended from his person to the fru- 
gality of his domestic arrangements. 
** But however frugal he might be 
in his own pecuniary disbursements, 
he was nobly generous on proper 0c- 
casions, and by his judicious economy, 
was enabled to give more assistance 
to others, by lending money, some- 
times to his great loss, than any other 
man in the same rank of life. He 
attached much importanee to the sci- 
ence of political economy, not from 
any selfish or party motive, but from 
a pure and honest regard to the in- 
terests of his fellow-men. He was 
well versed in this science, and con- 


-sidered the study of it of so much 


importance to mankind, that he made 
an eventual bequest of a considerable 
part of his fortune, to establish pro- 
fessorships for teaching it, in the Col- 
leges of Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

** The edneation of youth was also 
a favourite object with him, and he 
left a legacy for keeping a certain 
number of free-scholars in the paro- 
chial-school of Colinton ; bequeathing, 
also, to the parish-library the remain- 
der of his valuable collection of books, 
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after his particular friends had each 
selected a book as a token of reinem- 
brance. He died unmarried. In his 
person he was bulky, rather than 
muscular ; his features were large, 
and strongly marked ; * and his coun- 
tenance, especially when any friend 
addressed him, indicated at once the 
sense and benevolence of the indivi- 
dual. His manner in private society, 
though plain, was manly and eagag- 
ing; he knew what was due to others, 
as well as to himself, and neither con- 
ceded nor demanded more. He en- 
joyed an equanimity of temper, and a 
flow of good spirits, which rendered 
him at all times social and cheerful. 

** His character, in two particulars, 
was well expressed in his own words, 
—that he was a Presbyterian in his 
religion, and a Republican in his po- 
litics. He thought with Milton, that 
the trappings of a monarchy were 
sufficient to set up an ordinary com- 
monwealth ; a sentiment to which he 
was fond of recurring, and which was 
frequently the occasion of a good-hu- 
moured banter among his friends. 
But while his affection to the Pres- 
byterian Church was not of an ex- 
clusive or bigoted description, so his 
republican principles were not adopted 
from passion, or a restless impatience 
of superiors, but on a conviction of 
their truth and utility, and because he 
thought that this forin of government 
was best adapted to the general wel- 
fare, and gave a freer scope to the 
exertions of merit. He entertained 
a high veneration for the characters 
of Washington and Fox. He thought, 
truly, that the fame which the former 
had acquired, as the founder of the 
independence and freedom of Ame- 
rica, was far greater than the laurels 
which accompany the mere victories 
of a successful general. He revered 
the memory of the latter, as the uni- 
versal friend of humanity, and the 
firm and fearless champion of British 
liberty. 





* “* At the desire of some friends, he 
sat for his picture to Watson, about ten 
years ago. It is in the possession of 
David Wardlaw, Esq., and a good en- 
graving has been executed from it, by 
Mr. Young, of London.” 
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The Charge of Presumption retorted 
on Athanusians. 
*€ Quis tulerit Gracchos de Seditione 
querentes ?” 
Sir, 

()* all the charges made against 

Unitarianism by Orthodoxy, I 
know not any that comes with so ill a 
grace, as that capital one commonly 
preferred against her, of not approach- 
ing the divine oracles in a spirit of 
comparative humility. Athanasianism 
is, | will not say, the creed of human 
reason, but it is emphatically the creed 
of human reasoning. In ratiocination 
(such as it is) did it originate, and by 
ratiocination (such as it is) only can it 
be maintained. Its patrons plead, that 
Christ is called God in the Scriptures ; 
that the titles and attributes of God 
are repeatedly assigned to him; that 
he has, in so many words, identified 
himself with the Supreme Being, and 
that St. Paul hesitates not to speak of 
him as ica @cw. On the other hand 
they admit, (how could they indeed 
deny?) that ¢he Son invariably pro- 
claims his inferiority to the Father ; his 
entire dependence upon him; his ab- 
solute impotency without Aim, and 
but for Aim; his ignorance of the 
“day and hour” of final judgment ; 
his want of authority to dispose of the 
higher places in his kingdom, &e. ; 
and that St. Paul as categorically 
aflirms that, at the consummation of 
his mediatorial office, when he is to 
resign the kingdom into the hands of 
his heavenly Father, he is to be sub- 
ject to him that did put all things 
under him, that God (the Father) 
may be all in all. Now here is a 
puzzle undoubtedly, but only to a 
reaser. A “ prostration of the un- 
derstanding” would teach, what? that, 
as Dr. Carpenter says of the doctrines 
of Liberty and Necessity, they are both 
true, though he cannot understand 
how they should be; that the Son is 
an emanation from the Father, like 
him God, still deriving his Being from 
him, the creature of his will, the de« 
pendent on Ais power, one with him 
only by unlimited and complete sub- 
jection, the delegate, not copartner of 
his jurisdiction, the image, not coun- 
terpart of his person, cognizant only 
of what he is pleased to reveal, pow- 
erless beyond what he is pleased to 
impart, circumscribed as to know- 
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ledge, finite as to authority. But 
this degree of ‘“ docility” does not 
suit our theologians. No. ‘“ The 
Logos God, and not all that God him- 
self is!” exclaim our logicians. ‘This 
ean never be. The Father and the 
Son év—they must be then two per- 
sons, iss @eos. There can be no de- 
grees in infinite. The aroyavrua 75 
toEys and the &&» itself must be com- 
mensurate. The yapaxtyp tas vroc- 
tacews and the trocracic of which it 
is the yapaxtyp, must be in every re- 
spect identical. The being ica @co, 
must be the being vos @ew. But if the 
Son be an equal person with the Fu- 
ther, q.e. d., all that is said of his 
inferiority, though that inferiority is 
expressly predicated of the Son in 
terms, must be, somehow or other, 
explained away. Accordingly, one of 
our dialectricians qualifies it by the 
supplementary phrase ‘‘ as touching 
his manhood :” another refers it to his 
mediatorial office: a third discovers 
that when ¢he Son says *‘ he does not 
know,” he means, that he is not 
pleased to disclose what he does know : 
a fourth, that when the Son interdicts 
petition to himself, and says that even 
upon the occasion of an address to 
his Father, his intercession were a 
work of supererogation, for that as 
believers on him their petitions to 
God would be granted as a matter of 
course; he only intends to say, that 
they are not in future to put imperti- 
nent questions to him, for that prayer, 
direct and ultimate prayer, is always 
to be offered to ¢he Son as well as to 
the Father, and that instead of making 
use of his name only, or presuming 
on its mediety in their behalf, they 
are to prefer one petition after an- 
other by the half hour together to him 
alone, and xar’ sfoynv, as if he were 
the sole or supreme dispenser of spi- 
ritual and temporal blessings to his 
disciples. Now all this may be very 
sound and conclusive reasoning ; but 
reasoning it is, and that as latitudi- 
narian as possible, in the teeth of as 
categorical averment as ever fell from 
the lips of inspiration. And are these 
then the men who talk of ‘ question- 
ing rather than learning”? In good 
truth are they, though in pursuance 
and “‘ confirmation strong” of their 
unique adherence to the litera scripta of 
holy writ, its ipsissima verba, many of 
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them substitute a new nomenclature 
for the fundamental articles of the 
faith, and many of them compel every 
candidate for the ministry within the 
pale of their respective sects, to sub- 
scribe as a sine qué non of admission 
into it, a creed drawn up in unserip- 
tural language, while their Bibles are 


Just then suttered to sleep on their 


shelves, as books of remote appeal, 
or of occasional reference!!! O the 
mote in a brother’s eve, the beam in 
our own! 
CLERICUS. 
— ae 

Sir, High Holborn. 
OUR worthy correspondent, Mr. 
: Hinton, in his reply to an ob- 


jection of mine to a paper of his on 


the Origin of Evil, admits, (p. 529,) 
that on his theory it is impossible 
‘any created intelligence can exist 
without some portion of evil,” even 
in heaven itself; ‘‘ that not only all 
creation, but that all happiness is 
necessarily inseparable from evil.” 
This reasoning may be allowed to be 
conclusive as to this world. But how 
can it apply to a future state, to “a 
new world,” of which we know no- 
thing, but which we are assured will 
be altogether different from the pre- 
sent? The argument from what God 
can do, and what he cannot do, is 
scarcely becoming such frail and igno- 
rant creatures as we are, for the least 
flaw in our conception and argument 
destroys our conclusion. ‘“‘ We know 
but in part, we see through a glass 
darkly.” Can any Christian so safely 
and confidently rely on the soundness 
of his metaphysical abstractions and 
conclusions, as to place them in oppo- 
sition to the plain language of serip- 
ture? What may be true of this 
state may not be true of the future ; 
and what may apply justly to man 
here, who is a bundle of passions, 
feelings, and affections, of low, earthy 
origin and tendency, may not apply 
to a “ spiritual body,” clothed with 
immortality. No one will hesitate to 
admit that all created beings, bow- 
ever perfect and exalted, must ever 
remain finite and at an immeasurable 
distance from the peerless glory and 
excellence of their Creator. But the 
question is not whether man will ever 
possess infinity and absolute perfec- 
tion, but whether the Deity can place 
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him out of the reach of danger, of 
error, and evil; whether he can place 
him in a ** kingdoin that cannot be 
moved,” and give him ‘“ an inherit- 
ance that cannot fade away.” If he 
can and has promised to do this, 
ought metaphysical subtilties and spe- 
culations, which are often fallacious, 
and which may never practically exist, 
to interfere with the glorious hopes 
of the gospel? Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, though a cogent argumeut a- 
gainst the Orthodox, will not do here, 
the premises not being admissible. 
Is it not a gratuitous asuinption, to 
contend, that because evil exists here, 
and is made productive of greater 
good, that therefore it must be equal- 
ly necessary for beings of a different 
nature and under a totally different 
constitution of things, where ‘“ old 
things will have passed away, and all 
things become new,” where “ there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying,” and ‘‘ where God will 
wipe away all tears from all. eyes’’? 
There ‘‘ moths shall not corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and_ steal,” 
which conveys the idea that nothing 
can interfere with the security and 
happiness of the righteous: for they 
shall be ‘“ incorruptible,” ‘ heirs of 
God, and joint heirs with Christ,” 
and ‘fas he lives, so they shall live 
also,”’ “‘ after the power of an endless 
life.” And, to give the most abso- 
lute assurance of security from “ mis- 
calculation, frailty and ill,” “ God 
will be all in all.” Ought the cold 
and baseless speculations of metaphy- 
sicians, in which no two persons are 
scarcely agreed, to be permitted to chill 
or becloud such transporting pros- 
pects and assurances?) May I remind 
Mr. H. of the many persons who have 
undertaken to explain and apply the 
Prophecies ? Their theories, however 
different, seemed to themselves, at 
least, clear and perfect: and what 
has been their success? So also with 
the metaphysician : what greater waste 
of learning, time and ingenuity has 
been seen, than that displayed by the 
schoolmen upon these plausible, but 
airy nothings? After the greatest 
thought and labour, if in either case, 
there be one single error in the pre- 
mises, the glittering castle tumbles 
to the ground. With these examples 

fore us, can we feel confident that 
VOL. XVIII, 4r 


we have found out what God can do, 
or what he cannot do, throughout 
eternity, with regard to the perfec- 
tion and happiness of his creatures? 
The fairness and candour of Mr. H. 
are deserving of praise, and I trust he 
will allow me still to urge, that God’s 
permitting or choosing evil, not for 
its own sake, or because he was un- 
der any necessity so to do, but as a 
means of producing greater good, to 
give to his rational creatures the rudi- 
ments of knowledge and virtue, to 
make them wise by experience, and 
to fit them for a higher destiny, where 
all will finally be made holy and hap- 
py, seems subject to the fewest diffi- 
culties, and sufliciently accounts for 
appearances, and “‘ justifies the ways 
of God to men.” And when the 
elementary process is finished, when 
‘* we attain to the fulness of the sta- 
ture of men in Christ,’”? when we are 
come of age, then shall we leave the 
school of discipline, and enter upon 
the inheritance provided for the saints 
in light ; and though not by nature 
infinite er equal to God, shall be 
** pillars in his temple to go no more 


out.” 
DAVID EATON. 
——— 
Lewes, 
Sir, August 14, 1823. 


SHOULD hardly have presumed 

to enter the lists of controversy 
upon a question which, in almost every 
age, has employed the pens of the 
wisest and most intelligent of men, 
namely, the introduction of evil under 
the government of a God infinitely 
wise and benevolent; but some of 
the arguments adduced, (p. 378,) by 
your correspondent Mr. Hinton, as 
well as those of Rusticus, (p. 85,) 
to which he alludes, appear to me to 
involve some difficulties so insupera- 
ble; some necessary conclusions so 
ill-caleulated to cherish that unlimited 
confidence which is so justly due to 
the glorious attributes of the benevo- 
lent Parent of the universe, from par- 
tial “‘ evil still educing good ;” and 
so unhappily tending to induce the 
appalling suspicion that evil, natural 
oa moral, with all their devastating 
consequences, even now, and ever 
will through all eternity, ravage and 
deface the fair universe of God ; that 
I cannot resist the temptation of offer- 
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ing a few observations on the subject. 
I am not vain enough to suppose that 
my limited conceptions can throw 
the faintest light upon the great ori- 
ginal question * the origin of evil,” 
or effect any thing towards an eluci- 
dation of its difficulties: but there is 
a wide difference between endeavour- 
ing to trace the fallacy of human rea- 
soning, and scanning the unsearcha- 
ble ways of that Eternal Mind which, 
by the declaration of the Scriptures of 
truth, are past finding out. Well 
might our immortal bard suppose an 
angel’s inighty thought unequal to 
the task; and make even these su- 
perior spirits when reasoning high, 


* Of providence, foreknowledge, will and 
fate ; 

Fix’d fate, free-will, foreknowledge ab- 
solute ;” 

To tind——* No end in wanderig mazes 
lost.” 


These perplexing questions of “ fix- 
ed fate, free-will,” I am aware are in 
some measure distinct from, and have 
only a relative bearing on the primary 
one; although they must be intimate- 
ly connected with the existence, if 
not the origin of moral evil in parti- 
cular. But how easy is it (if I may 
be allowed the digression) to shew in 
a few words, that in themselves, they 
are far above the measure of the hu- 
man understanding; not only from 
the contradictory arguments adduced 
by the strongest minds, but by a 
simple statement of the opposing con- 
clusions, necessarily attached to either 
system! For instance, to reconcile 
the free agency of man, with the 
strict and unlimited omniscience of 
the Deity, appears to our finite minds 
an impossibility, a contradiction in 
terms ; nor have all the arguments of 
the ablest men upon the subject yet 
made it comprehensible. While to 
reconcile the Necessarian hypothesis 
with moral accountability, must I 
think be allowed (in spite of the 
most ingenious attempts to prove that 
— are not necessarily inconsistent 
with each other) to be equally impos- 
sible and absurd. Do away with the 
moral responsibility of man, and 
where appears the consistency of those 
strong appeals to human hope and 
fear, contained in the exhortations, 
the threatenings, and the promises 
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of scripture ; and where the impartial 
distribution of the Divine favours to 
the creatures of his hand, who gives 
tu every man according to his deserts ? 
Admit his free agency, and where js 
the Divine controul over the attairs of 
this lower world? Where then shall 
we rest? No where can we, but in 
the assurance that these mysterious 
points are far above the range of 
human thought, and known only in 
the secret counsels of the Most High. 
Perhaps the most ingenious hypothe- 
sis, Cand which has been so ably 
stated by Dr. Southwood Sinith, in 
his Illustrations of the Divine Govern- 
ment,) is that which supposes the 
Deity to have a perfect controul over 
the moral creation, through the me- 
dium of secondary causes, by so regu- 
lating the state of the material world, 
as to ensure a consequent effect upon 
the moral: but surely this as com- 
pletely destroys the /ree agency, and 
consequently the just responsibility ot 
man, as any other Necessarian propo- 
sitiou. But to return. That a know- 
ledge of their former existence, if 
not the past experience of natural and 
moral ill, with the necessary state ot 
trial and discipline connected there- 
with, may be an essential means 01 
enhancing that future bliss which we 
may rest assured will ultimately be 
the portion of all, it is very easy to 
conceive ; and that the all-wise and 
benevolent God permits or ordains 
both for this end, (for the end with 
him must be benevolent, be it what it 
may,) is not only a rational, but I 
think a safe conclusion: but to sup- 
pose it beyond the power of the Al- 
mighty to counteract and ultimately 
expel the sinful passions, the follies 
and the crimes, resulting from 1gu0- 
rance and miscalculation, in any one 
created being throughout the endless 
ages of eternity, when at the same 
time the declaration of his will, his 
chastisements and his rewards, have 
all this declared end in view, 18 t0 1 
dulge a supposition, to which many 
baneful consequences must be neces- 
sarily attached. First, it leads us » 
place no confidence in many of - 
express promises of his sacred ne 
which assures us that a time 5 
come, when sighs and tears shall be 
known no more, when his saints sha , 
be brought forth with everlasting J”) 
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upon their heads, when death, viz. 
the first and second death, shall be 
swallowed up in victory, and God 
shall be all in all. Secondly, it com- 
pletely denies the power of progressive 
improvement in the human soul; de- 
stroys the efficacy, and consequently 
lessens the motives to repentance ; 
annihilates the value of the Saviour’s 
admonition, to strive after perfection, 
even the perfection of him whose 
image we bear ; and damps the fondly- 
cherished aspirations of the wayworn 
but sainted pilgrim, by inducing on 
his mind the fearful and chilling ap- 
prehension, that there is no ultimate 
haven of repose ; no security from ill ; 
no—not even when enjoying the more 
immediate presence and approving 
smile of his benevolent Creator, in 
the mansions of his promised heaven ; 
hut that through eternity temptation 
will beset him; and by leading him 
into guilt expose him to punishment, 
necessarily aggravated in proportion 
to his progress in his immortal career, 
and the height of virtue from which 
he fell: for fortunate indeed must be 
that soul, which, being ever under 
temptation or liability to err, should 
inaintain a successful conflict with its 
unperfections throughout an endless 
extent of being. In what light will 
the proposition, that “ every being 
not subject to moral and natural 
evil must necessarily be infinite ;” or 
again, that ‘* it is not in the possible 
power of Infinity itself to create a 
being not subject to moral and natu- 
ral ill’—appear, if applied to our ex- 
alted Redeemer? Shall he who was 
even in this world without sin, and 
whose exalted virtues were perfected 
through suffering, and who is now 
set down at the right hand of his Al- 
mighty Father ; shall he too, through 
eternity, be subject to miscalculation, 
to error, and to guilt? The suppo- 
sition is too preposterous, if not too 
profane to be admitted for a moment! 
But the theory in question cannot es- 
cape this overwhelming confutation, 
but in the creed of the Trinitarian ; 
and it is needless to observe that if 
one created being can be supposed to 
be an exception to the views of your 
correspondent, the whole argument 
falls at once to the ground. Besides, 
upon what ground of necessity we 
must conclude, that because the know- 





ledge of a created being is not infinite, 
it must be constantly subject to na- 
tural and moral ill, i am at a total 
luss to conceive. Surely there may 
be beings of a higher order in the 
scale of intelligence than man, though 
at an almost infinite distance below 
the absolute wisdom of the Supreme, 
who may have a perfect and com- 
manding knowledge of all the rela- 
tions and circumstances connected 
with the immediate sphere in which 
they are placed; blessed with a cor- 
poreal frame incorruptible, and ex- 
empt from disorder and decay; and 
still more blessed with the bright sun- 
shine of an unspotted soul, engrossed 
only with the boundless pertections 
of its glorious Creator ; and absorbed 
in adoring gratitude for those bless- 
ings, which are too highly placed 
above the reach of either 


** The mists of passion and of sense, 
Or of the tossing tide of chance or pain,” 


ever to escape them.—Again—that 
‘natural and moral evil are only ar- 
bitrary terms which have the same 
meaning,” is a position, I think, that 
cannot be maintained, nor that * na- 
tural evil constantly arises from mo- 
ral evil, and vice vers4;’ for al- 
though the former may in most cases 
be true, in how many instances does 
physical evil lead to moral good! 
Ilow do the sacred writings abound 
with passages, teaching us that afllic- 
lions are often sent in mercy to recti- 
fy and expel the moral diseases of 
the mind! No two principles, surely, 
can be more distinct ; distinct as to 
their comparative magnitude as well 
as durability ! ag a evil, we have 
every reason to believe, (I take the 
word of God for my guide,) can ex- 
tend no farther than the limits of this 
sublunary scene, while moral evil 
accouipanies the flight of the immor- 
tal spirit into the regions of eternity. 
How deep, how lasting, may be the 
stain, which unrepented, viz. unera- 
dicated guilt, may fix on the conscious 
and reflecting soul, when released 
from its tenement of clay, and what 
bitter and enduring discipline may be 
necessary to renew the immortal mind 
to the purity of heaven, it has not 
perhaps entered into the heart of 
man to conceive: for lite do we 
know of the mysterious principle of 
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that intellectual ray which may have 
its origin in the source of all intelli- 
gence, even the all-pervading spirit of 
the Eternal Mind. ‘This mysterious 
nature of a never-dying soul, while it 
makes us tremble at the possible con- 
sequences of moral contamination, by 
no means countenances the fearful 
doctrine of the infinite evil of sin; 
nor should it undermine our faith in 
that glorious issue of events, when all 
evil, both moral and physical, shall 
cease, 


‘And one unbounded spring encircle 
all,” 


On what foundation (it may be ask- 
ed) does this faith rest?) On no other 
than the revealed attributes of God; 
n foundation firm as adamant, and 
satisfying as though an archangel pro- 
claimed through the vault of heaven 
the glorious truth, God is love! man 
therefore need not fear the final re- 
sult of his paternal providence ; for 
the time must come, when the clouds 
and darkness that now hang upon the 
chequered scenes of life, will be dis- 
persed by the eternal sunshine of the 
Creator’s love; when even the trials, 
the afllictions, an the chastisements, 
both present and to come, as well as 
the more immediate mercies of our 
God, will call up a universal song of 
gratitude and praise. On this im- 
moveable basis rests the invaluable 
truth, (while it sets every difliculty at 
defiance,) that evil in his hand is 
only the instrument of good; that its 
introduction on the whole, was the 
best possible means of furthering his 
benevolent designs ; in short, that it 
was ordained because more good will 
be effected by its aid, than could pos- 
sibly have been produced without it. 
The nature of the existence of an om- 
nipresent God we cannot comprehend, 
but the nature of his attributes is 
open to our finite minds, for in his 
image are we made. Benevolence in 
man is only different in degree; but 
infinite felicity and love, directing by 
consummate wisdom an arm all-pow- 
erful to effect, must necessarily secure 
without a possibility of failure, the 
designed and gracious end in view, 
the ultimate felicity of the whole intel- 
ligent offspring of God. Relinquish 
this faith, and we have no refuge but 
in the gloomy and sickening specula- 


tions of the Atheist ; Christianity be- 
comes @ mere fable, loses all its Jus. 
tre, and man is vanity indeed. Che- 
rish it, and how does it expand and 
cheer the heart! Yes! as well may 
sweet and bitter water issue from the 
unpolluted spring, as evil (viz. really 
and eventually such) be mingled with 
that unceasing flow of good, whose 
fountain is the bosom of infinitude 
and love! The heart rejoices in the 
exulting thought, and nature conse- 
crates it with a lovelier smile, 


“* That every bound at length shall dis- 
appear, 
And infinite perfection close the scene.” 


JOHN JOHNSTON. 


a 


Sir, 

OUR correspondent G. S. (page 

338,) is perfectly correct in sup- 
posing that his information respecting 
the grant of the Bristo] Fellowship 
Fund to the Christian Tract Society, 
would afford the sincerest pleasure, 
not only to your correspondents who 
have lately advocated the cause of this 
Society, but to every one who has the 
interests of true religion at heart. 
Our Bristol friends deserve the warm- 
est thanks of the Unitarian body, for 
having so nobly set the example in 
this great and good work. I most 
sincerely hope that they will be fol- 
lowed by numerous others; and that 
it will soon appear that your corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ No Eutopian,” (p. 293,) 
has been a little too severe upon Us, 
in supposing that we were unwilling 
to give up a few of the most useless 
of our luxuries, for the sake of ad- 
vancing the everlasting interests of our 
fellow-creatures. 

Still, our Bristol friends will I hope 
excuse me, if I cannot help strongly 
thinking that a pudlic congregational 
collection is far preferable to a grant 
from the Fellowship Fund. I know 
it to be a fact, that there are many 
persons in Unitarian socicties, to 
whom these tracts would be an inva- 
luable treasure, who have at present 
no means of coming at them; I mean 
those who ean scarcely afford a sul- 
ficient sum to send to the parent 
society. Such persons would rejoice 
to have an opportunity of contributing 
a few shillings towards a public cel- 
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lection, and to receive tracts to the 
amount of their subscription. And I 
know that in many instances they 
would be much better pleased with 
this method, than they would be with 
receiving them as a gift from their 
richer neighbours. And if such a 
plan was made thoroughly known and 
understood, and every person who 
chose, allowed to contribute towards 
it, I would answer for it that a much 
larger sum might be raised this way 
than could be granted from a Fellow- 
ship Fund. And it might be left to 
the option of every subscriber, either 
to receive their tracts themselves, or 
to make a present of them to their 
sunday schools, or to their poorer 
neighbours. This plan would un- 
doubdtedly be attended with a little 
more trouble, inasmuch as it would 
be necessary to take a list of the 
names, and the amount of their sub- 
scriptions. But I would answer for 
it that in every Unitarian society that 
is worth the name, there are persons 
to be found, who would gladly come 
forward, and volunteer their services 
in such a cause. 

At the same time, there will pro- 
bably be some persons in every society 
tuo poor to contribute even the small- 
est sum towards such a collection. It 
would be doing these persons an essen- 
tial and lasting benefit, to keep a 
few sets of the tracts in the vestries 
of our chapels, for the purpose of 
lending to these poor, but perhaps 
valuable members of our societies. 
[ entirely agree with our Bristol 
friends, as to the excellent effects 
they are calculated to produce on the 
poor and the uneducated, and of the 
great utility of distributing them in 
sunday schools. Our orthodox neigh- 
bours are every where on the alert, 
to distribute publications which are 
filled with what we deem to be gross 
and mischievous corruptions of ge- 
nuine Christianity. Let us be at 
least equally zeaious in diffusing those 
which abound with the most just, 
endearing and amiable views of the 
character and government of our 
heavenly Father, and are calculated 
to promote the sublimest devotion and 
the purest woral practice. : ° 


Sir, 

R a late Number of the Monthly 

Repository, (p. 277,) you inserted 
an extract from a paper first printed 
in ** the Inquirer,” on the literature 
of the Dutch Jews, which paper is 
commonly attributed to the pen of 
Mr. Bowring. In the concluding pas- 
sage Mr. B. (if I may take the liberty 
of assuming him to be the author) 
states that intelligence had just been 
received of the conversion of Da Costa 
to Christianity. I have just been 
favoured with the Jewish Expositor 
for July last, which contains a letter 
from Mr. Thelwall, one of the London 
Society’s Missionaries, giving an ac- 
count of this conversion, and by which 
it appears that Da Costa has fully 
adopted the Trinitarian scheme. It is 
& very curious circumstance that Da 
Costa, and his cousin Dr. Abraham 
Cappadoce, both attribute this change 
in a great measure to a patient 
** search into the writings of the old 
Rabbins, and the discovery of their 
sentiments respecting the Trinity and 
the divinity of the Messiah,” though, 
they add, ‘‘ these truths are to be 
sought out of a great mixture of ca- 
balistic absurdity aud superstition,” 
Ou reading this passage, I was struck 
by a coincidence between this state- 
ment and some observations made last 
year at a provincial meeting in aid of 
the Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews. The remarks in question were 
uttered by Mr. J. J. Gurney, a re- 
spected member of the Society of 
Friends, who, it is said, is about to 
publish a work on the Old Testament 
with reference simply to the question 
of the divinity of Christ. As the sub- 
ject is really curious, and I do not 
recollect that it has ever occupied any 
of your pages, perhaps I may be 
perinitted to transcribe, from a re- 
port taken in short-hand by a person 
present, a part of Mr. G,’s observa- 
tions. 

“ T must observe that in their ap- 
prehension of the character of their 
own Messiah, I believe the views of 
the Jews to have materially altered 
and degenerated, therefore I would 
have the Society not only point their 
attention to the Old-Testament ac- 
count of the Messiah, but also ex- 
amine the ancient writings of the 
Jews, to find ¢heir original opinions 
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of him. I cannot refrain from intro- 
ducing one or two documents on the 
subject to which I have adverted.” 
(Mr. Gurney here referred to the 
phrase “Son of God,” and to the 
manner in which it was understood 
by the Jews, maintaining the opinion 
that with them it implied divinity.) 
He proceeded: ‘I would call your 
attention to a remarkable passage in a 
book called Zohar, a cabalistic ac- 
count of the transactions recorded in 
Genesis, a great part of which is 
very old, of about the third century, 
a book of great importance among 
Jews. I quote it on the authority of 
the German critic Schotgen. In it, 
Messiah is denominated in his pre- 
existing character by the titles * Je- 
hovah, Angel of God, Angel of the 
Covenant, the Word of God, the Image 
of God, the Lord of Hosts, the Son 
of God, the Son of the Highest, the 
faithful Shepherd, Lord over things 
below, Lord of all ministering An- 
gels.’ In this book it is likewise said, 
that the spirit of God moved upon 
the world in the beginning, and was 
the spirit of King Messiah. The same 
doctrine is plainly recognized in the 
Jewish Targums, which are transla- 
tions of the Hebrew Scriptures in the 
(haldaic, for the use of the Jews 
after their return from Babylon, when 
they had forgotten their vernacular 
tongue. These recognize the same 
character in the word of God, who is 
by them repeatedly identified with 
Jehovah as being that personal exist- 
ence who is one with Jehovah, and 
by whom the wonderful works of God 
are carried into effect. By this word 
of God was the world created, by him 
were the children of Israel led into 
the wilderness. He it was who ap- 
peared to Isaiah in the temple; and 
where the salvation of Israel is spoken 
of, it is particularly attributed to the 
word of God. Thus when Hosea says, 
‘And Jehovah shall save his people 
by Jehovah, their God,’ the Targum 
paraphrases it, ‘ Jehovah shall save 
his people by the werd of Jehovah, 
their Ged’ ” The speaker concluded 
by observing thet Ae believed the 
eres never would be conrerted till 
brought to recognize their degeneracy 
in this point. On this opinion, so 
different frem that entertained by 
Unitarians, it is not my design -to 





offer any comment; [ have merely 
wished to record some observations 
which appear to me worthy of a few 
remarks from some intelligent Chris- 
tian critic, 


E. 
ee — 
SIR August 6, 1823, 


9 : 

R. BELSHAM, in Vol. IL. of 
I his ** Commentary on Paul's 
Epistles,” feels a difficulty in seeing 
the force of the reasoning of the 
Apostle in } Cor. vi. 2: ‘* Do ye not 
know that the saints will judge the 
world? And ifthe world shall be judged 
by you, are ye unworthy?” &e. May 
I be permitted to say, that lam rather 
surprised that he should feel this ditti- 
culty?) Whatever be the meaning of 
the Apostle in the former clause of 
the verse, viz. ** Do ye not know that 
the saints will judge the world?” he 
alludes to an office superior in dignity 
to that of the determination of civil 
cases amongst the brethren, and rea- 
soning @ fortiori, he urges upon them 
the consideration, that if worthy of 
the superior, they cannot be unworthy 
of the inferior office. Now, this ar- 
gument seems perfectly clear. If a 
man be thought worthy of a higher 
office, he cannot be thought unworthy 
of the lower. The lower office, it is 
true, may be unworthy of him, though 
he be not unworthy of the office. But 
it does not seem to have been insinu- 
ated by the Corinthians, that the office 
of the determination of civil cases 
amongst the brethren was an office 
unworthy of them, and theretore the 
Apostle does not combat that idea. 
It will not signify whether the Apostle 
reasons in the above passage from his 
own principles, or the principles of 
the Corinthians only. The argument 
is equally conclusive on cither suppo- 
sition. If the Corinthians thought 
themselves worthy of the higher office, 
the Apostle might well ask them, 
though he did not himself think them 
worthy of the higher, how they could 
be umvorthy of the lower, Again, It 
will not signify whether the higher 
office alluded to is one m possession 
or one only in reserve. Suppose 
cue only in reserve, the conclusiveness 
of the Apostle’s argument may be 
illustrated by the following similar 
one. Suppose 1 was desirous to press 








upon the rich members of a Christian 
congregation the propriety of conde- 
scension and courtesy to their poorer 
Christian brethren, I might reason in 
this manner, ‘‘ Know ye not that your 
poor brethren will sit with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, and Jesus, in 
heaven, and if this be their destination, 
are they unworthy of your fellowship?” 
Here woukl be an argument similar 
to that of the Apostle. Here a claim 
to an inferior would be deduced from 
destination to a superior honour. 

A distinction has been made be- 
tween the reasonings of the apostles 
and the doctrines on which they are 
founded; and it has been contended, 
that the doctrines may be divine though 
the reasoning should be inconclusive. 
Now I admit that the divinity of doc- 
trines is independent of the conclu- 
siveness of reasonings. At the same 
time, however, it appears to me that 
there was a necessity for guarding the 
apostles from error in reasoning as 
well as from error in doctrine, and 
that, therefore, as whatever was ne- 
cessary for the perfection of the Chris-- 
tian dispensation would not be with- 
holden from it, we may believe that 
the apostles were guarded from error 
in their reasonings as well as in their 
doctrines. If reasoning was necessary, 
the conclusiveness of reasoning must 
have been necessary. A necessity for 
reasoning is just the same thing as a 
necessity for conclusiveness of reason- 
ing, and, therefore, if it was necessary 
for the apostles to reason, it was ne- 
cessary for them to reason conclu- 
sively. Now, if reasoning had not 
been necessary, it would never have 
been used. It could be only a neces- 
sity for it that could suggest the adop- 
tion of it. 

Perhaps, however, it will be said, 
that the mere statement of the doc- 
trines upon the authority of God was 
suficient—that reasoning was no fur- 
ther necessary than as suitable to 
illustrate them—that reasoning was 
advantageous rather than necessary, 
and that independently of it the bare 
word of God would have been enough 
to establish the respective doctrines of 
Christianity. Well, let the premises 
be narrowed, and let it be allowed 
that reasoni were only useful, not 
necessary in the strict sense of the 
word, it may still be asked, ‘ Is-it 
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likely that he who shed such a profu- 
sion of communications upon the pri- 
mitive Christians, as we sec somewhat 
exemplified in the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, would refuse to guard an 
apostle from error in an useful argu- 
ment?” Surely in an age in which 
inspiration was communicated so co- 
piously—an age in which the words 
of the prophet Joel, as quoted by 
Peter in Acts ii, were applicable, an 
apostle might expect, and would ex- 
pect, a communication on every occa- 
sion in which it would be useful. 

Our Lord promised to his disciples 
that the spirit of truth would abide 
with them, eis ton aiona. From this 
spirit of truth, then, the apostles 
would expect every assistance that 
would be beneficial to them and their 
cause. ‘They would never believe that 
that spirit would desert them at a time 
when they were in danger of making 
mistakes in their reasonings. 

It is true that the apostles do not 
say that they are divinely inspired, or 
divinely guarded in their reasonings. 
But it was not necessary to say this 
in an age in which divine assistance 
was so common, and in which divine 
assistance on every suitable occasion 
would be taken for granted. Those 
whom they addressed would take this 
for granted, without any special de- 


claration respecting it. 
ALIQUIS. 


——e— 
Srr, 

HE following morceau is from 

D’ Israeli’s Second Series of Cu- 
riosities of Literature. (Vol. I. pp. 
65, 66.) Should ~ be able to give 
the protest of Sir Isaac Newton’s, to 
which it alludes, entire to your read- 
ers, it would, no doubt, be generally 


acceptable. A PURVEYOR. 


“When the fury of the civil wars 
had exhaused all parties, and a breath- 
ing time from the passions and mad- 
ness of the age allowed ingenious men 
to return once more to their forsaken 
studies, Bacon’s vision of a philoso- 
phical society appears to have occu- 
pied their reveries. It charmed the 
fancy of Cowley and Milton ; but the 
politics and religion of the times were 
still possessed by the same phrenzy, 
and divinity and politics were unani- 
mously agreed to be utterly proscribea 
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from their inquiries. On the subject 
of religion they were more particularly 
alarmed, not only at the time of the 
foundation of the society, but at a 
much later period, when under the 
direction of Newton himself. Even 
Bishop Sprat, their first historian, ob- 
served, that ‘they have freely ad- 
mitted men of different religions, 
countries and professions of life; not 
to lay the foundation of an English, 
Scotch, Irish, Popish or Protestant 
philosophy, but a philosophy of man- 
kind’ A curious protest, of the most 
illustrious of philosophers, may be 
found; when ‘the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge’ were de- 
sirous of holding their meetings at the 
house of the Royal Society, Newton 
drew up a number of arguments 
against their admissiun. One of them 
is, that ‘It is a fundamental rule of 
the Society not to meddle with reli- 
gion ; and the reason is, that we may 
give no occasion to religious bodies to 
meddle with us.’ Newton would not 
even comply with their wishes, lest by 
this compliance the Royal Society 
might ‘ dissatisfy those of other reli- 
gions.’ The wisdom of the protest by 
Newton is as admirable as it is re- 
markable,—to preserve the Royal So- 
ciety from the passions of the age.” 
——— i 
Sir, 
AS inquiries are occasionally made 
respecting the proposed new edi- 
tion of the late Rev. T. Kenrick’s Ex- 
position of the Historical Writings of 
the New Testament, I have to request 
your insertion of the following state- 
ment. More than two years have now 
elapsed since the proposals for a new 
edition with additional notes were first 
circulated, and the number of names 
received has been so small that the 
plan has been renounced as far as 
concerns the publication of additional 
notes. It is still, however, the wish 
of the author’s family that the original 
work should be reprinted. This will 
be done as speedily as possible, and I 
hope that the new edition will be 
ready for delivery in the spring. The 
price will be considerably less than 
that of the first edition. 
Of those who kindly gave me their 
names as subscribers to the enlarged 
edition which I once contemplated, 


ae — 
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the majority probably wished to pos. 
sess the Exposition itself; some few 
I know, who already had the original 
work, subseribed for the sake of the 
notes. Every subscriber will consider 
himself as perfectly at liberty to with- 
draw his name if he pleases: it will 
not however, be necessary for him to 
send me any intimation on this sub- 
ject. When the new edition appears, 
those who wish for it will be able to 
obtain it, in the regular way, through 
the medium of their respective book- 


sellers. 
JOHN KENRICK. 
—— 
GLEANINGS ; OR, SELECTIONS AND 

REFLECTIONS MADE IN A COURSE 

OF GENERAL READING. 

No. CCCCVIII. 
Napoieon’s Estimate of Value of 
Time. 

All men that have done great things 
have made much of time. The late 
Emperor Napoleon was celebrated for 
punctuality and celerity of movement, 
and his faithful friend the Count de 
las Cases has preserved some anec- 
dotes illustrative of his rules of con- 
duct in this particular. 

* After having given any one an 
important mission, or traced out the 
plan of any great enterprise, the Em- 
peror used frequently to say, ‘ Come, 
Sir, be speedy, use despatch, and do 
not forget that the world was created 
in six days.’ 

“On an occasion of this kind, he 
concluded by observing to the indi- 
vidual whom he was addressing, ‘ Ask 
me for whatever you please, except 
time; that’s the only thing that 1s 
beyond my power.’ 

““On another occasion, Napoleon 
commissioned a person to execute 
some important business, which he 
expected would be finished in the 
course of the same day. It was not, 
however, completed until late on the 
following day. At this the Emperor 
manifested some degree of dissatis- 
faction; and the individual, in the 
hope of excusing himself, said that 
he had worked all day. ‘ But had 
you not the night also?’ replied Na- 
poleon.” : 

Mémorial de Sainte Héléne, Vo\.1V- 
Pt. 7, p. 242. 
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¢ Still pleased to praise, yet not afraid to blame.”—Porr, 
a 


Arr. L—A Course of Lectures, con- 
taining a Description and Syste- 
matic Arrangement of the several 
Branches of Divinity : accompanied 
with an Account both of the princi- 
pal Authors, and of the Progress 
which has been made at different 
Periods, in Theological Learning. 
By Herbert Marsh, D. D. F.R.S. 
and F. A. S., Lord Bishop of Peter- 
borough, and Margaret Professor of 
Divinity. Part. VI. On the Au- 
thority of the Old Testament. Cam- 
bridge: printed by Smith; sold by 
Deightons, &c.; and in London by 
C. and J. Rivington. 1823. 8vo, 
pp. 69. 

3 ) believe the Christian reli- 

gion,” says Dr. Hartley,* “is 
to believe that Muses and the prophets, 

Christ and his apostles, were endued 

with divine authority, that they had 

a commission from God to act and 

teach as they did, and that he will 

verify their declarations concerning 
future things, and especially those 
concerning a future life, by the event; 
or, in other words, it is to receive 
the Scriptures as our rule of life, and 
the foundation of all our hopes and 
fears.” Cordially assenting to the 

Justness and importance of these re- 

marks, we are happy that the subject 

of the Seventh Part of Bishop Marsh’s 

Course of Lectures is “ the Authority 

of the Old Testament :” nor could we 

have objected to its having been made 
the topic of a foregoing set. 

The Professor’s thirty-first lecture, 
begins with a statement of his reasons 
for treating previously of the authen- 
ticity and credibility of the Christian 
Scriptures : 

“When we undertake to establish 
the authority of different records, the 
question, which of them shall be /irst 
submitted to examination, may depend on 
circumstances unconnected with priority 
of composition: and that arrangement 
must always be preferred, which enables 
us to conduct our proofs in the most sa- 
tisfactory manner.”—P. 1. 








* Observations on Man, &c. Vol. II. 
(1749,) 71, 347, 348. 
VOL. XVIII, 4G 


Now to this statement we cannot 
subscribe without reserve and expla- 
nation. ‘ That arrangement” may be 
** the most satisfactory,” or, in other 
words, extremely commodious, to the 
instructor, which is far from being so 
to the reader or the hearer. For our- 
selves, and on such a theme, we shall 
always prefer the order which best 
accords with the nature of the ques- 
tion, which is the fairest, the most 
ingenuous and legitimate, and which 
shall be least exposed to objections 
from the impugners of Revelation. 

But, says the Margaret Professor, 
and he says justly, ‘“‘ the records 
which contain the Mosaic and Chris- 
tian religions, must not be confounded 
with the religions themselves.” He 
further reminds us, that ‘‘ the autho- 
rity of the record which conveys the 
Christian covenant, may be examined 
without reference to the record which 
conveyed the former covenant :” and 
hence he would infer, that as the au- 
thenticity and credibility of the New 
Testament were established by argu- 
ments which are wholly independent 
of the Old Testament, so we may 
legitimately reason from the authority 
of the records of the Christian, to the 
authority of the records of the Jewish 
dispensation. (2, 3.) 

We admit the mutual independence 
of the two grand divisions of the 
Scriptures: yet in the practical ap- 
plication of the principle we differ 
from this writer. The Professor’s 
observations prove no more than that 
we may treat of the evidences of the 
authority of the Old and of the evi- 
dences of the authority of the New 
Testament in an inverted order: but 
he does not shew that this arrange- 
ment ought to be adopted. Since the 
Jewish revelation was of far earlier 
date than the gospel, its pretensions 
seein to demand a prior examination : 
the rather, as the evidence is, for the 
most part, historical, and as the aid of 
chronology must be extremely desira- 
ble, if not, indeed, absolutely requi- 
site. When a very young pupil is 
introduced to an acquaintance with 
languages, or with science, there may 
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be no impropriety, but even an advan- 
tage, in pursuing a series of instruc- 
tions perfectly unconnected with the 
descent of those languages, or with 
the periods of the several discoveries 
and inventions of science. Yet in a 
course of lectures, delivered to an 
academical audience, and laying claim 
to the praise of ‘* systematical ar- 
rangement,” we might well expect 
the strictest regard to the order of 
the Divine dispensations. Here, if 
any where, we might suppose, that 
the “‘ stream which maketh glad the 
city of our God,” would be regularly 
traced from its fountain head.* We 
can least of all overlook inattention 
to this kind of method, when num- 
bers of young men are listening to a 
Professor of Divinity, with the ex- 

ress view of qualifying themselves to 
instruct others. Bishop Marsh can 
appeal, no doubt, to the example of 
eminent men, who have preceded him, 
as lecturers and writers on the evi- 
dences of Judaism and of Christianity : 
we, too, should make a counter ap- 
peal, did we place the issue of the 
question on authority, rather than on 
principle. 

Another reason for his “ beginning 
with the New Testament (3), is, that 
the proofs of authenticity and credi- 
bility, in reference to individual books, 
may be conducted more easily and 
more intelligibly, than the similar 
proofs in regard to the Old Testament.” 
In somewhat different language, wri- 
tings of high antiquity, are involved in 
greater darkness, with respect to the 
composers and occasions of them, 
than writings of a later date. This 
may readily be allowed: but the fact 
will not justify the deviation upon 
which we have animadverted. Viet 
the books of the Old Testament be 
examined on their own ground ; and 
we feel not the slightest apprehen- 
sions for the result of the investiga- 
tion: let them be considered in the 
order in which they claim to have 
been written ; and we entertain not a 
doubt of their authority being esta- 
blished.t Had that order been adopt- 











* This is admirably done in Dr. John 
Taylor's Scheme of Scripture Divinity, 
&e., which a late Regius Professor (Bp. 
Watson) inserted as the first article in 
his Collection of Theological Tracts. 

t See in Mon, Repos. XI. 406, 407, 


ed by the Bishop of Peterborough, 
his difficulty in respect of a definition, 
would not have been greater than it 
is at present. It would still have been 
incumbent on him to state the mean- 
ing in which he uses certain terms, 
and to have employed no other words 
than what agree with the character 
and circumstances of the records on 
which he lectures. 

We cordially wish that he had 
judged it consistent with his under- 
taking to give, in this part of his 
course, a repetition, or, at least, an 
ample summary, of those arguinents 
for the authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
which he delivered, from the pulpit 
of Great St. Mary’s Church, more 
than thirty years ago, and the pam- 
phiet containing which has deservedly 
reached a third edition. In the same 
compass, scarcely any topic has been 
better discussed.—But we must follow 
in the path which the Professor him- 
self selects. : 

To the greater part of the histori- 
cal books of the Old Testament the 
term ‘‘ authenticity” is inapplicable. 
We cannot say, that a book is au- 
thentic, or written by the author to 
whom it is ascribed, when the writer 
of that book is unknown. Now by 
whom the several books of Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, and 
Chronicles were composed, we, Un- 
questionably, are ignorant. Never- 
theless, the term “credibility” is ap- 
plicable to them all. Even where we 
cannot argue from the known situa- 
tion and character of the writer, we 
may have reason to believe, that the 
anonymous author wrote under cir- 
cumstances which enabled him to 
acquire a perfect knowledge of the 
facts recorded. There is nothing which 
more displays the accuracy of an_his- 
torian, or excites greater confidenee 
in the truth of his narrative, than 
references to books of authority, as 
vouchers for his own history. And 
it is worthy of notice, that such re- 
ferences occur chiefly, though not 
solely, in the books of the Kings and 
of the Chronicles, where we are most 
at a loss to discover the authors. | 

The fidelity of the sacred historians 
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some account of a Course of Theological 
Instruction, in which this order is ob- 
served. 
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of the Jews, is attested by the con- 
sideration, that they could have had 
no motive to write, as they did, if 
their narratives were false: they have 
not flattered the vanity of their coun- 
trymen, and as their contemporaries 
must have known the character of 
the ancient records to which those 
historians appealed, so their descend- 
ants would not have received their 
productions, without a rational con- 
viction of their being credible. 

To all the prophetic books the term 
authenticity is applicable without ex- 
ception: for each of these books is 
ascribed, and, we have reason to be- 
lieve, justly, to a particular author. 
In estimating the credibility of the 
prophetic writings, we should remem- 
ber, that as a history may be true, 
though the author is unknown, so a 
prophecy may be true, even though 
it proceeded not from the author to 
whom it is commouly ascribed. ‘Two 
questions must here be asked: the 
former, Do the words of the alleged 
prophecy, according to their plain 
and literal meaning, relate to that 
distant event, to which they have 
been subsequently applied? The se- 
cond, Was that prophecy delivered 
so long before the event predicted, as 
to place it beyond the reach of human 
foresight? (4—14.) 

With the Margaret Professor we 
think that a prophecy may be literal 
and divine, whether it be an authentic 
part of the book which contains it, 
ornot. There is an obvious impor- 
tance, however, in ascertaining, if we 
can, the name and history of the 
writer ; for the purpose of better de- 
termining on the age and character of 
the alleged prediction. 

Bishop Marsh concludes his thirty- 
first lecture with some very general 
remarks on the antiquity and nature 
of the remaining books of the Old 
Testament ; on Job, the Psalms, Pro- 
verbs, Ecclesiastes, and Solomon’s 
Song. 

In the thirty-second lecture he 
takes a different view of all the Jewish 
Scriptures, and considers them not 
individually, but collectively. To the 
Whole of them he applies the term 
“* authority,” which, he observes, 
“may include both authenticity and 
credibility, where both terms are ap- 
plicable, and denote credibility or 
truth, where the other term cannot 
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be applied.” This authority he finds 
in the testimony of our Saviour, which 
has been borne, in various ways, to 
the books of the Old Testament. By 
Jesus Christ the Pentateuch was 
quoted repeatedly, as the work of 
Moses. Next to the writings of that 
distinguished Lawgiver, he made the 
greatest use of the book of Psalms, 
one Of which (the 110th) he express- 
ly ascribed to David. ‘The fact is the 
same as to the books of Isaiah and of 
Daniel: these he specifically attested. 
But the greater part of his quotations 
from the Old Testament were made 
without reference to the particular 
book, from which the passages were 
taken. This mode of quotation was 
agreeable to the practice of the Jews. 
Whenever he appealed to the Scrip- 
tures, that is, to the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament, he appealed to the 
Hebrew Scriptures without distine- 
tion: all of them, as they existed in 
his time, received the sanction of 
his authority. They were then, as 
they are at present, divided, by the 
Jews, into three classes: and this 
threefold arrangement of them our 
Lord observed ; his appeal to them 
corresponding witk the appeals of 
Philo and Josephus. Should it be 
objected, that, according to the Jew- 
ish reckoning, the three classes con- 
tained ¢wenty-two books, whereas the 
canonical books of the Hebrews, as 
arranged in our Bibles, amount to 
thirty-nine, a slight attention to the 
manner of computation will convince 
us that the dissonance is only appa- 
rent and not real. <A difficulty so 
removed, is converted into a proof, 
(17—31.) 

Throughout this lecture the Mar. 
garet Professor reasons with intelli- 
gence and strength. His argument 
will be satisfactory to those persons 
who, like ourselves, are already per- 
suaded of the truth of Christianity. 
Nevertheless, for the sake of others, 
we should have preferred his treating 
of the two Revelations in the order of 
their dates. 

The object of Bishop Marsh’s thir- 
ty-third lecture, is to prove, that the 
Hebrew Scriptures which received the 
sanction of our Saviour, contained the 
same books which are now contained in 
our Hebrew Bibles. Of this identity, 
however, direct historieal evidence 
cannot, at present, be obtained. Ac- 
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cordingly, the Professor endeavours 
to establish the fact by induction; a 
mode of reasoning, which, in many 
instances, is perfectly legitimate, and 
which is here pursued with consider- 
able ingenuity and force. From se- 
veral particular propositions he de- 
duces that general proposition which 
he sets out with enuntiating: by 
steps he arrives at the final conclu- 
sion, that the Hebrew canon in the 
time of our Saviour was the same 
Hebrew canon, which is now repre- 
sented by our Hebrew Bibles; and 
that we have his sanction for every 
canonical book of the Old Testament. 

For this purpose, the learned Pre- 
late attempts toconnect the catalogue 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, which Je- 
rom has given in his Prologus gale- 
atus, with the account which Jose- 
phus has given of those Scriptures, 
in his treatise against Apion. Jerom, 
like Josephus, divides them into three 
classes, which he calls, the Lair, the 
Prophets, and the Hagiographa. He 
has further enumerated the several 
books of which each class consisted : 
and it appears from this enumeration, 
that the books which were ¢hen con- 
tained in the Hebrew Bible, were the 
same books which are now contained 
in it. In regard to the first class, 
or the Pentateuch, the enumeration 
made respectively by Josephus and by 
Jerom, is, beyond dispute, the same. 
The only difficulty which attends the 
comparison of their accounts, is that 
which relates to the two other classes. 
Yet, if we take those two classes (fo- 
gether, both writers agree as to the 
total number of the books comprised 
in them: and the sole difference con- 
sists in the partition* of the books 
between the two classes. Now, as 
we know that the Jews have been 
gradually augmenting the number of 
books in the third class, by a pro- 
portionate diminution of the number 
in the second, we need not wonder 
if the third class, which in the first 
century contained only four books, 
contained nine at the end of the fourth 
century, and that the books of the 
second class had been proportionally 
reduced from thirteen to eight. J@ 


ee ee 





* We employ this word, in preference 
to Bishop M.'s repartition, which is a 
French, and not an English, noun, 
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sephus himself, in a well-known pas- 
sage of his treatise against Apion, 
though he has not enumerated the 
seventeen books which composed the 
two last classes, has given a des: ripe 
tion of those books ; and this deserip- 
tion exactly corresponds with the in- 
ference deduced from a comparison 
of his account with Jerom’s. ‘lo the 
third class the book of Proverbs, and 
the book of Ecclesiastes, as well as 
the book of Psalms, have been re- 
ferred by the Jews of every age: to 
the same class Jerom, in his cata- 
logue of the Hebrew Scriptures, has 
referred the book of Job and Solo- 
mon’s Song; though it be probable 
that by Josephus they were somewhat 
differently arranged. Nor is it a so- 
lid objection against the accuracy of 
this reasoning, that later Jews have 
referred to the third class various 
books, which are here referred to the 
second class of Josephus; the remo- 
val of such books from the class in 
which they were originally placed 
being well explained by history. 

The Margaret Professor’s conclu- 
sions are, that the Hebrew Scriptures 
which received the sanction of our 
Saviour were the same Hebrew Serip- 
tures which were known to Josephus ; 
that they contained the same books 
which were enumerated by Jerom, 
and still constitute our Hebrew Bi- 
bles; and that the authority of the 
Old Testament, according to the ca- 
pon of the English church, though 
not according to the canon of the 
church of Rome, rests upon a basis 
which cannot be shaken. We recom- 
mend his argument to the careful 
attention of students in theology and 
in logic. (31—50.) 

Of his thirty-fourth lecture the ob- 


ject is to establish the integrity of 


the Hebrew Bible, to shew that the 
books which compose it have descend- 
ed to the present age without material 
alteration. With this view, he di- 
vides his inquiries into two periods ; 
the one extending from the time of 
Moses to that of our Saviour, the 
other extending from the time of our 
Saviour to this day. Here he makes 
a very fair and judicious use of several 
historical facts: nor, in any part of 
his reasoning, is he more successful 
than in his proofs that the Jews have 
not wilfully corrupted their Scrip- 
tures. As a specimen of his manner 
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of arguing, two extracts shall be laid 
before our readers : 


‘The authentic books of Ezra and 
Nehemiah afford us no reason to sup- 
pose, that the law of Moses had been so 
destroyed, as is represented in that apo- 
cryphal book, called the second book of 
sdras (xiv. 21). From the cighth chap- 
ter of Nehemiah it is evident, that the 
book of the law (whether the ‘Temple- 
copy or not) was preserved during the 
period of the Babylonish Captivity. For 
when the worship of God was restored at 
Jerusalem, ‘ they spake unto Ezra the 
scribe, to bring the book of the law of 
Moses, which the Lord had commanded to 
israel, And Ezra the priest brought the 
law before the congregation.’ Nehemiah 
viii. 1, 2. The prophet Daniel must 
also have had a copy of the law, for he 
appealed to it, and quoted it. Daniel ix, 
13."—Pp. 57, 58. 

. ° . « . . 

« — the charge of corrupting the 
Hebrew Scriptures, though it has been 
repeated in modern times, had its origin 
in the ignorance of those who introduced 
it. The Greek and Latin Fathers were 
for the most part unacquainted with 
Hebrew, though Origen and Jerom were 
illustrious exceptions. ‘The Greek Fa- 
thers quoted from the Septuagint; the 
Latin Fathers from the Latin version, 
which was made from the Septuagint. 
They had no Latin translation from the 
Hebrew till the time of Jerom: and even 
his translation was not immediately 
adopted as the authorised version of the 
Latin church.”"—P, 64. 


Even theological students, who are 
of considerable standing, may read 
with great pleasure and advantage 
this part of Bishop Marsh’s lectures. 
To young men who are preparing 
themselves for the exercise of the 
Christian ministry it will be espe- 
cially and highly useful. At the same 
time, it has obvious defects. Of these 
not the least is the arrangement. The 
order and the method of proof which 
a well-informed Jew would pursue 
in laying before the world the evi- 
dences of the authority of his sacred 
hooks, are what the Margaret Pro- 
fessor ought, on every account, to 
have preferred. Another glaring im- 
perfection (we have formerly com- 
plained of it), is the extreme scanti- 
ness of reference to “‘ the principal 
authors” on this branch of divinity. 
How strange that, in the pulpit of the 
University of Cambridge, the Right 
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Clergy to Tithes examined, 


Reverend Prelate should be silent con- 
cerning Sir Isaac Newton,*® H. Owen, 
Ciraves, &c., the arguments of some 


of whom he adopts, while those of 


others he impugns! He will not do 


justice to his subject and to himself, 


unless, in a subsequent part, he treat 
of the Hebrew Scriptures in detail. 
Generally speaking, his style is 
pure as well as clear. In p. 65, how- 
ever, he uses the word operate in an 
unwarrantable, that is in a ¢ransitirve 
signification. 
a 
Ant. IL.—The Clains of the Clergy 
to Tithes and other Church Reve- 
nues, &0 fur as they are founded on 
the Political ae of sup- 
porting such a Body; on Divine 
Right; on History; or on the No- 
tion of Unalienable Property, ea- 


amined, Svo. pp. 40. py em 
printed ; sold by Hunter, &c., Lon- 
don, 1823, 


FRMIE question of “ Church Reve- 

nues” is becoming every year 
nore interesting, and it is extremely 
desirable that the public should be in 
possession of full information upon 
tre subject. The author of this pam- 
phlet has done his part towards this 
great object, under the persuasion that 
how much soever the fear of change, 
attachment to custom, respect for in- 
dividuals and motives of personal in- 
terest may retard the progress of opi- 
nion, truth, justice and public good 
will finally prevail, and it must be 
honourable to be, in whatever degree, 
an instrument in promoting them. 
(P. 40.) 

The subject is treated in this pam- 
phlet under the four heads of—The 
expediency of a publicly endowed 
clergy; the divine right of tithes; the 
history of Christian tithes; and the 
right to tithes as being the property 
of the church. These are argued ably, 
and boldly argued, and the writer’s 
conclusions are, that an established 
church is unnecessary, unchristian, 
and of injurious influence; that the 
claim of tithes universally, as by di- 
vine right, is the imposition of priest- 
craft on ignorance and superstition ; 
that the history of the Christian Church 
proves that tithes belong, if to any 





* On the Prophecies, Part I. Ch. i. 
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body, to the poor; and that the pre- 
sent right of the clergy in tithes is 
created, and may be destroyed by an 
act of the Legislature. 

Some remarks are made in the pam- 
phiet on the publications of ‘* the Rev. 
Aug. Campbell, Rector of Wallasey, 
the champion of tithes,” and trusting, 
as we confidently do, in the quotations 
here made, we cannot but be surprised 
at the frankness and courage of that 
divine. He is said to have called on 
the Gentlemen of England, in a recent 
work addressed to them, * (p. 26,) to 
support tithes for the purpose of 
es Gates sixteen or seventeen mil- 
lions of RaGAMurFins in order, by 
the awful terrors of an_ invisible 
world.” Again, this Christian minis- 
ter is represented (p. 39 of this pam- 
phlet, Note,) as saying in his Appeal, 
p- 15, “ It is for their dinners that I 
wish to interest some of the Gentlemen 
of England: when the people have 
emancipated themselves from the ty- 
ranny of the priests, is it to be sup- 
posed that they will submit to the 
tyranny of the game-laws?” Mr. 
Campbell is right: tithes and game- 
laws stand on the same ground, that 
ground not justice; and when the peo- 
ple have rid themselves of one of these 
abuses of power, they will not be very 
patient under the other. 

Our anonymous author (known, 
however, to us, and not unknown, 
under his real name to the religious 
public) thus satisfactorily disposes of 
one of this plain-spoken clergyman’s 
atguments for church-property : 


** That zealous advocate of tithes, the 
Rev. Augastus Campbell, in his ‘ Appeal 
to the Gentleinen of England,’ seems 
disposed to rest the right to tithes as 
property on the gift of King Ethelwalph ; 
but in a previous pamphlet (‘ The Rights 
of the English Clergy asserted’) he seems 
to prefer resting it on the gifts of indivi- 
duals in later times: as an example he 
brings forward the case of his own parish, 
Wallasey, in the county of Chester, which 
he says was endowed by a certain Wil- 
liam de Walley, before the year 1182, 
with the tithe and glebe, and he wishes 
to know what possible right the people 
can have to what an ancient owner gave 
to the church? According, however, to 





* “ Appeal to the Gentlemen of En- 
= in behalf of the Church of En- 
giand,.” 


his own acknowledgment, this owner and 
all others (or rather their tenants) were at 
that time obliged by law and custom to pay 
tithes, though they might then pay them 
to what religious house they pleased ; so 
that William de Walley only provided for 
the tithes he could not help paying, being 
made useful to his own estate. The 
glebe fields only he gave freely out of his 
own property to the church. ‘This glebe, 
and all other church lands which have 
been given by their owners in former 
times, certainly do not belong to the de- 
scendants of those owners; but before 
we decide that they do belong to the 
present clergy, beyond the just controul 
of the Legislature, we must consider a 
little the nature of the gift. The owners 
gave these lands, as any other lands are 
left in charity, for certain special pur- 
poses. Now amongst these purposes was 
the support of the poor; for the lands 
were all given before the support of the 
poor out of the parochial incomé had 
ceased; and farther, these lands were 
given with an immediate view to the sup- 
port of the ceremonies and worship of the 
corrupt Catholic Church of the dark ages, 
on the performance of which the givers 
relied for salvation; and, therefore, since 
neither the poor are now sharers, bor 
are the rites performed which the givers 
deemed necessary, the present holders 
cannot certainly found their right ou the 
Original gift. All the lands of the church 
were given to the Roman Catholic Church, 
and the kind of right by which they are 
now held is, that that church ceasing to 
be the religion of the country, and being 
discountenanced by the Leyislature, its 
forfeited possessions were given by Parli- 
ament, that is, by the public, to the pre- 
sent establishment ; and the same public 
may differently appropriate them by the 
same right whenever it shall seem expe- 
dient. Church lands are precisely in the 
same situation with estates left for a 
charitable purpose which would now be 
thought absurd, or cannot be fulfilled, 
and which estates are, therefore, applied 
to some other useful purpose, to be de- 
termined hy the proper authorities : nor 
can any one doubt, but that in such a 
case as that now before us, the only right 
authority is vested in Parliament. What- 
ever right, either to tithes or estates, 18 
founded on their being the gifts of indi- 
viduals, is unsatisfactory ; because the 
gifts are not employed as originally in- 
tended, and because the public have al- 
ready interfered to alter their destwa- 
tion; so that the present Church of 
England holds its property merely by act 
of Parliament, and it is no more secure 
from reformation or abolition by the pub- 
lic will, than any other of the public 
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institutions of the country: it has no 
pretensions whatever to a right similar 
to that of private property ; and the cry 
against the violation of property raised, 
whenever its reformation is proposed, is 
yo more than the cant of an interested 
party.”"—Pp. 31—33. 
i 


Art. HI.—Zeal for the Revival and 
Diffusion of Pure Christian Truth, 
a Duty arising from Belief in its 
Divine Authority. A Sermon, 
preached at the Unitarian Chapel, 
in Parliament Court, Artillery 
Lane, London, on Wednesday, May 
21, 1823, before the Supporters and 
Friends of the Unitarian Fund. 
By Henry Acton. 12mo. pp. 32. 
Hunter; Eaton ; and Fox and Co. 


HIS is able and judicious 

argumentative discourse. The 
propSsition which forms its title is 
deduced from 1 Thess. ii. 13, and is 
amplified in the following remarks : 
“1. That since Christian truth is ¢he 
word of God, the more nearly that it 
shall be professed in its genuine pu- 
rity, the greater, we are bound to 
believe, will be its efficacy in answer. 
ing the important purposes of Divine 
Providence.” ‘* 2. Christian truth, 
being the word of God, is undoubtedly 
of infinite value to all mankind, and 
essentially conducive to their highest 
moral improvement and happiness.” 
“3. From our conviction that Chris- 
tian truth is the word of God, we have 
good reason to anticipate its general 
diffusion in the world.” “ 4. Per- 
suaded that Christian truth is the word 
of God, we must hold ourselves bound 
to receive it as a sacred trust, com- 
mitted to us not for our own benefit 
only, but that we may do all in our 
power to dispense its heavenly truths 
abroad.” 

Under the second head, the preach- 
er thus vindicates ‘‘ the efficacy of 
the simple doctrines of the gospel :” 

** Our particular views, indeed, have 
been commonly denounced by our Trivi- 
tarian brethren as being wholly deficient 
im moral value, especially because they 
make us acquainted with no atonement 
for the supposed original and infinite 
guilt of our fallen nature, without which 
atonement, it is said, we can have no 
sure hope of the mercy and favour of 
God. But this is plainly nothing less 
than to raise an objection to our views 
upon a gratuitous assumption of the trath 
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of their own; for unless the most unte- 
nable and gloomy doctrines of orthodoxy 
be first admitted as true, such an atone. 
ment was never needed by man, nor could 
have been accepted by God. It is little 
better than sophistry, therefore, to charge 
our representation of Christianity with 
being defective, because it contains no 
remedy for an evil which, if this repre- 
sensation be correct, never existed. The 
truth, we humbly presume, is, that our 
brethren, by their misinterpretation of 
the Sacred Writings, first plunge the 
whole human race into an imaginary 
abyss of guilt and woe; and next, by 
further misinterpretation, discover an 
imaginary method of delivering some few 
out of this abyss, which they then call 
upon us to admire as a peculiar excel- 
lence of their system. They first, by 
their own vain imaginings, cast over 
the whole face of human existence a thick 
darkness, which shuts out every ray of 
hepe from the bosom of man, and then 
reproach us that we have no doctrine 
purposely revealed to dispel the withering 
gloom which they themselves have cre- 
ated. But for every moral and spiritual 
want with which man really becomes ac- 
quainted from nature or from revelation, 
assuredly Unitarian Christianity affords a 
sweet and abundant supply. ‘To the pe- 
nitent sinner it poiuts out a sure way by 
which he may attain to the forgiveness 
and favour of God, and this ina path 
expressly consecrated for the purpose by 
the mercy of Heaven, even in the broad 
way of repentance and reformation. ‘To 
them that be slow to the practice of vir- 
tue and piety, it brings all the pleasing 
and all the awful motives to righteous- 
uess, arising from the great themes of 
future judgment, eternity and the Divine 
favour. To the mourning children of 
affliction it affords an inexhaustible foun- 
tain of consolation and peace, by giving 
them faith in the constant providence of 
a heavenly Father, whose dispensations 
are all mercy und truth. To them whose 
eyes are closing in the darkness of death, 
it reveals the light of life and immorta- 
lity. And if men have been brought to 
suppose that they need any thing of reli- 
gion further than this, they are misled 
by false views of their own condition, or 
of the character and government of God.” 
—Pp. 17, 18. 


In the Selewing a Mr. Acton 
makes an animated appeal to the ex- 
perience of the church, in confirmation 
of his third remark : 


“ And has not Christianity, in the 
triumphs which it has already effected, 
given us a glorious pledge of its future 
conquests? The Heathen are fast be- 

























































































coming the inheritance of the Son of God, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth have 
long been his possession. Some Bel or 
Nebo of idolatry is daily compelled to 
bow down at the rising of the Sun of 
Righteousness, and to stoop his proud 
forehead to the very dust at the procla- 
mation of the gospel. ‘The many cor- 
ruptions that have so long impeded the 
march of Christian truth, are giving way 
before the influence of extended inquiry ; 
and as the vain traditions of men pass on, 
one after another, to that grave of obli- 
viou from which they shall experieuce no 
resurrection, the pure Christian religion 
continues gradually to assume in the eyes 
of men that form of heavenly beauty and 
splendour by which it shall finally capti- 
vate all minds, and establish its righteous 
dominion in every heart.”"-—Pp, 27, 28. 


The preacher concludes this unpre- 
tending, but interesting and excellent 
sermon, with modestly stating the 
ground of the Christian duty which he 
recommends : 


** Persuaded that, in the course of 
Divine Providence, it has fallen to our 
lot, owing to the wise dispensations of 
God, aud not to any merit of our own, 
to be favoured with more correct views 
of Christian truth than generally prevail, 
we Shall feel that we are discharging at 
once a duty of piety and a duty of bene- 
volence, when we unite to employ our 
utmost means for diffusing this truth and 
its attendant blessings.”—Pp. 32. 

We cannot dismiss our brief notice 
of Mr. Acton’s sermon without ex- 
pressing the conviction which we have 
felt in perusing it, that in the new 
and important charge which, in the 
course of Providence, he has been 
called to undertake, that of one of 
the ministers of the respectable Uni- 
tarian congregation at Exeter, he will 
be eminently useful in maintaining 
and promoting the cause of Christian 
truth. 

—_——— 


Art, 1V.—Six Addresses, adapted to 
the Ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. 
By John Fullagar, Minister of the 
Unitarian Chapel, Chichester. Hun- 
ter and Eaton. 


E feel some apology to be al- 

most necessary to the worthy 
author of this unassuming but useful 
publication, and indeed also to the 
public, for having delayed the notice 
of it so cone. Addresses adapted to 
the Lord’s Supper, to assist small 
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congregations in the celebrating of 
that truly Christian, but too much 
neglected rite, have long been a de. 
sideratum among Unitarians ; and the 
body is, we think, obliged to Mr. Ful- 
lagar, for having endeavoured to sup- 
ply this deficiency. For the observance 
of this institution, Mr. F. appears to 
be a strenuous advocate. In his Pre- 
face he says, 

“‘ It is possible, that, without being 
aware of it, [ may attach more than pro- 
per importance to it, from my feeling, 
what some may regard, an undue pre- 
ference for revelation over natural reli- 
gion. The more | reflect on the subject, 
the more am I convinced that the ad- 
mirers of the latter owe their knowledge 
of the Deity, and of human duty and 
expectations, almost entirely to the for- 
mer. Zhe natural man receiveth not the 
things of the spirit of God; for they are 
Soolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned.” 

The Addresses contain a great va- 
riety of sentiment and remark. Suit- 
able prayers are subjoined to them, 
breathing a highly devotional spirit, 
and also hymns, which are judiciously 
selected. We certainly would recom- 
mend this publication to those socie- 
ties among us, where recourse is fre- 
quently had to lay-preachers ; for we 
see no reason why such persons should 
not administer the ordinance, and we 
do not know that we can urge upon 
congregations to attend to it more 
forcibly than by the description of it, 
contained in the third service : 

“ This ordinance recalls to our minds 
all that Jesus did, all that he suffered for 
us, and thereby tends to awaken our gra- 
titude, to fan our love, and consequently, 
to fix our obedience to his precepts. In 
sitting around this board we eppear not 
like the Corinthians, to drink or to riot 
to excess: we come not like the Catho- 
lic to partake of a wafer disgraced by 
priestly mummery: we are not come to 
indulge our lusts or our palate: we are 
not come to weaken our minds by mys- 
tery, or to make our appearance here 
our passport to worldly emolument : Nel- 
ther do we come, as some of our Dissent- 
ing brethren, with the idea that the 
individual brought to our minds by this 
ordinance was ordained to receive the 
weight of the vengeance of an infuriated 
God, hurled against our devoted heads. 
We come, as Unitarians, to dwell tor & 
while in grateful meditation on the love 
of our heavenly Father, who remembered 
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us in our low estate, and sent into a 
sphere of public action, Jesus, to call 
sinners to repentance,——to urge them 
to be at peace with their offended Crea- 
tor. We come to celebrate the love of 
Jesus, who for us men and for our sal- 
vation endured the cross and despised 
the shame, that he might open the king- 
dom of heaven to all believers. It was 
for us, that, according to the purpose of 
lufinite Wisdom, not indeed always clearly 
to be understood by us, his forehead was 
mangled with thorus, his body was pierced 
with the spear; it was for us that inno- 
cence was oppressed by cruelty and in- 
famy, and suffered in agony on the cross. 
While, then, our supreme gratitude is due 
to that Being who laid the wondrous 
plan which was to issue inv bringing many 
sons unto glory, from the depths of siu 
and woe; let us not withhold our grati- 
tude from him who endured every suf- 
fering and every privation, to accomplish 
the errand of mercy on which he was 
sent. As often then as we are enabled 
to partake of this ordinance, let us repair 
with pensive pleasure to the feast; and 
while we recall to our minds the dread 
abyss from which we have been rescued 
by Jesus; while we think on the glory 
which he has set before us, and contem- 
plate the means for our progress and 
security on our Christian journey to- 
wards the eternal city of habitation, let 
our hearts be expanded wide with affec- 
tiouate emotions towards our leader.” 


We fully agree with the author of 
this tract, that love to Christ ought 
to be the principle of union with 
Christians around their Master’s ta- 
ble; an union which should not be 
interrupted by difference on doctrinal 
or speculative subjects; which differ- 
ence of sentiment, or a supposed 
mystery belonging to the ordinance, 
keeps nine-tenths of our congregations 
from communicating. e 


ie 

Arr. V.—Christ’s Account of Him- 
self: a Sermon delivered at Lewes, 
August 28, 1822, before the Sus- 
sex Unitarian Association. By 
John Fullagar, Minister of the Uni- 
tarian Chapel, Chichester. Hunter 
and Eaton. 


J)? we not know how oie the 
doctrine of the hypostatical uni- 
on is wielded, to blunt the edge of 
the plainest arguments in favour of 
the Unitarian creed, and that the 
doctrine of two natures in Christ is, 
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like a master-key which fits all wards, 
able to reconcile the flattest contra- 
dictions, we should imagine that the 
argument in this discourse could not 
be withstood. The preacher in the 
first part of it, argues the inferiority 
of Jesus to the Supreme Being, from 
the title Futher, which our Lord ap- 
plies to God, and in the course of his 
reasoning we meet with this animated 
passage : 

** Not only has our Lord not assumed 
the title and the attributes of God, he 
hath here shewn, and in other places 
expressly declared, that his Farner was 
the ONLY TRUE Gov. To him he was 
always obedient, to him he gave thanks 
continually, to him he taught his disci- 
ples to address themselves, and to him 
he prayed frequently before the perform- 
ance of wiracles; so cautious was he 
that the by-standers should not rest their 
regards on him, but carry them beyond 
himself, the feeble instrament of good, to 
the Giver of every good, and of every 
perfect gift. This, said he, is life eternal, 
to know—what ? Mein all my attributes, 
the God of nature, the appointer of Mo- 
ses, the Redeemer of Israel, now incar- 
cerated in flesh, having left my seat of 
glory vacant, and the affairs of the uni- 
verse to take their chance ?—No,—but 
to know THEE, the only TRUE Gop, and 
Jesus Christ whom THOU HAST SENT,” 

Mr. F. then notices the objects of 
Christ’s mission, the salvation of man, 
the revelation of a future judgment, 
the perfecting of himself through suf- 
fering, for the oflice of judge, and 
the upholding of his Father’s honour ; 
which last particular the preacher con- 
siders is done by our book societies, 
the members of one of which he was 
addressing : and after urging the mem- 
bers to go on in their good work, he 
hopes he may without offence, ear- 
nestly request his fair countrywomen 
to second the endeavours of the other 
sex, by seizing every opportunity, of 
which they have some peculiar to 
themselves, of advancing the sacred 
cause. ‘‘ Theirs,” he remarks, “‘ is the 
custody and care of the infant mind ; 
theirs it is to turn, by winning ac- 
cents, the sternest hearts in alliance 
with them. Let them not lose these 
opportunities of doing good. Let 
them not think that they are uncon- 
cerned in religious matters, or that a 
want of that modesty, which is al- 
lowed to be one of their brightest 
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ornaments, can be betrayed by their 

countenancing religious meetings with 

their presence, not merely in the 

temple, but wherever they may be 

holden.” 

C. 
——Fa 

Art. VI.—Extracts from the Diary 
of the late Michael Underwood, 
M.D., consisting of Meditations, 
Critical and Practical Remarks on 
various Passages of Scripture, Mis- 
cellaneous Essays, and Occasional 
Hymns. Published for the benefit 
of his Widowed Daughter. 12mo. 
pp- 170. Hatchard and Son, 1823. 


FBXHE introductory pages to this 
little volume lead us most pain- 
fully to reflect on the vicissitudes of 
human life. Dr. Underwood, who 
had been many years a surgeon, 
“‘ having,” as his biographer informs 
us, “changed his line of practice, 
and evinced great skill as Physician- 
Accoucheur, gradually rose to emi- 
nence in that department, and was so 
fortunate as to enjoy the friendship of 
the late Dr. Warren, who, shortly 
after the marriage of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales (now George IV.) 
kindly introduced him at Carlton 
House, on which he received the high 
appointment of Physician to the Prin- 
cess of Wales, and in January, 1796, 
had the honour of presiding as Ac- 
coucheur, at the birth of the much- 
lamented Princess Charlotte. 

“Having been brought thus con- 
spicuously into notice, his practice 
rapidly increased in the higher circles 
of the metropolis, and the road to 
wealth was opened before him with 
all its allurements. 

“While thus basking in the sun- 
shine of prosperity, an accumulation 
of domestic afflictions, excited a high 
degree of nervous irritation, which, 
acting on a frame naturally weak, 
produced a dreadful depression of 
spirits ; he imagined himself incapa- 
ble of discharging the arduous duties 
of his profession; and in the year 
1801, resolved to withdraw himself 
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from all further practice, and pass 
the remainder of his days in entire 
seclusion from society. 

“ Thus were the worldly prospects 
of his family suddenly clouded, and 
all their flattering anticipations of the 
future for ever destroyed.” (Pp. xvii. 
xvill. of Prefatory Remarks.) 

His object in presenting these “ Ex- 
tracts,” &c. to the public, we give 
in the words of the benevolent Editor: 


“It is confidently hoped that the 
friends of the late Dr. Underwood, and 
more especially those in the profession, 
who are acquainted with the estimable 
works which he published on the * Dis- 
eases and Disorders of Children,’ &c., 
will feel an interest in the case of his 
widowed daughter, who now stands in 
need of the benevolent exertions of her 
friends. She is in her fiftieth year, and 
is borne down by an accumulation of 
troubles, arising partly from the loss of 
relatives and friends, and partly from 
serious mental debility, which frequently 
incapacitates her for the humble and 
precarious employment of needle-work, 
in which she is at other times engaged. 
Thus reduced, she has at length con- 
sented to make an appeal to the liberality 
of her friends, and humbly to solicit 
their kind support of the publication now 
projected, which she hopes will enable 
her to raise a small sum to provide her 
with a few comforts in the decline ot 
life. ‘The situation of the applicant 1s 
the more painful to her feelings from the 
recollection of those enjoyments, and 
even indulgences, which, in the plenitude 
of her father’s fame, she had ,the happt- 
ness to experience.” 


The work before us shews that Dr. 
Underwood, whether depressed by 
feelings of despondency or animated 
by joyous sentiments, whether sub- 
jected to the trials of adversity or the 
still more dangerous trials of pros- 
perity, was a man of sincere and deep 
piety. His creed was highly Calvin- 
istic, but the inconsistencies which 
appear in various passages prove the 
difficulty of keeping an ingenuous 
mind completely under the trammels 
of system. 
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POETRY. 


a 
LINES, 


By the late Dr. John Aikin, to Mr. Wakefield on his Liberation from 


Prison, with Mr. Wakefield's Reply. 


[From Memoir of John Aikin, M.D. By Lucy Aikin, 2 Vols. 8vo. 1823. Vol. I. 


pp. 236—238.] 
TO GILBERT WAKEFIELD, A.B. 


Pure light of learning, soul of generous mould, 
Ardent in Truth’s great cause, erect and free, 
Welcome, O welcome! from thy prison gloom, 
To open air and sunshine, to those boons 

Which Nature sheds profuse, while tyrant Man, 
** Drest in his brief authority,” and stern 

In all the little jealousy of pow’r, 

Restricts the bounty of a Father’s hand, 

And scants a Brother’s bliss. But now ’tis o’er, 
And social friendship and domestic love 

Shall pour their heading balm ; while conscious worth 
With noble scorn repels the sland’rous charge, 
That brands imprudence with the stamp of guilt. 
Meantime disdain not, learned as thou art, 

To scan this world’s great lesson: high-raised hopes 
Of Justice seated on the throne of Pow’r, 

Of bright Astrea’s reign reviv’d, and Peace, 

With heavenly Truth and Virtue by her side, 
Uniting nations in a band of love, 

Have faded all to air; and nought remains 

But that dire law of force, whose iron sway 

The sons of men through every blood-stain’d age 
Has ruled reluctant. When that sage benign, 

The Man of Nazareth, preach’d his gentle law, 
And listening crowds drank honey from his tongue— 
When Mars, Bellona, and the savage rout 

Of Gods impure and vengeful, shrunk to shades, 
And rescued Man adored a common Sire ; 

Who could refrain to hail the blessed time 

Of swords to sickles turn’d, of general good 
Pour’d in full streams through all the human tribes, 
And shared alike by all? But ah! how soon 

The glorious prospect darken’d! When the cross 
Gleam/’d direful ’mid the host of Constantine, 

And took the eagle’s place—when mitred priests 
Mimick’d the flamen in his mystic pomp, 

And proudly bent around a despot’s throne ; 

Then, whilst the name at Antioch first rever’d 

Ran conquering thro’ the world, it lost its sense, 
And join’d in monstrous league with all the crimes 
That force, and fraud, and lawless lust of sway 
Inspir’d to plague mankind. Then, Gospel-rules 
Were held an empty letter ; and the grave 

And specious commentator well could prove 

That such an holy, humble, peaceful law 

Was never meant for empire. Thus relaps’d, 

The human brute resumed his native form, 


And prey’d again on carnage. 
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604 Poetry.—Lines on reading some Poetry bya Young Lady, now no more. 


Cease then, my Friend, thy generous, hopeless aim, 
Nor to unfeeling Folly yield again 
Her darling sight, of Genius turn’d to scorn, 
And Virtue pining in the cell of guilt. 
Desert no more the Muse: unfold the stores 
Of fertile Greece and Latium ; free each gem 
From the dark crust that shrowds its beauteous beams, 
And fair present them to th’ admiring eye 
Arranged in kindred lustre. Take serene 
The tranquil blessings that thy lot affords, 
And in the soothing voice of friendship drown 
The groans, and shouts, and triumphs of the world. 


TO JOHN AIKIN, M. D. 


Next to that first of comforts to the soul, 

The plaudit of a conscience self-approv’d, 

Arkin ! I deem the gratulation sweet 

Of sympathising friendship, and a Muse 

Terse, uncorrupt, ingenuous, bold and free ; 
A Muse from whom nor titled grandeur bribes, 
Nor pamper’d wealth, a sacrificial strain. 
Hence, with sensations bland of conscious pride 
I feel the manna of thy tuneful tongue 

Drop medicinal influence on my breast, 

Ruffled, not torn, by Persecution’s blast. 

Thus, after chilling frost, morn’s genial ray 
Invigorates, cheers, expands, the shrivell’d flower : 
Thus the broad mountain flings his cooling shade 
O’er the faint pilgrim in a thirsty land. 

Oh! may thy friend, as in the noon of life, 
Responsive to the calls of Truth and Man, 

Self in benevolence absorb’d and lost, 

Thro’ the short remnant of his closing day, 
With brave defiance, or with calm disdain, 
Front the grim visage of despotic power, 
Lawless, self-will’d, fierce, merciless, corrupt ; 
Nor, ’midst the applauses of the wise and good 
Lose the fond greetings of a Muse like thine ! 


2 ed AR SEE 


ae 
LINES, 
On reading some Poetry by a Young Lady, now no more. 


ae oe 


Before the touch of the Autumn’s breath 
The fairest leaves are the first to fall ; 

And before the blight of the breeze of death, 
Bright spirits wither the first of all. 


Green and fresh as the spirit may seem, 
No evergreen bore the graceful leaf ; 
And the life of the lov’d is a golden dream, 

From which the sleeper awakes to grief. 


Yet, Oh, let us think, while with tears we see 
The young heart droop to an early grave, 
That it falls like the bloom from Eden’s tree, 
In *‘ the pearly waters” of bliss to lave. 


Sweet spirit! from scenes of care and pain 
Thou hast flown to the beautiful bowers above, 

Where the loving shall meet the lov’d again, 

And dwell with the God whose name is Love. 





Pe ee Beare 


Obituary.—Mr. George Courtauld.—Rev. Thomas Thomas. 
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’Tis to lives like thine that we sadly turn, 
To see how the light of the heart may shine, 
And these are so few, that the more we mourn 
The blight of a lily so chaste as thine. 


Oh, may all who mourn thee the path pursue, 
Which thy young feet here in meekness trod, 

Till they pass, like thee, this vain life through, 
To the home of the pure—the land of God ! 


OBITUARY. 


a 


1823. Aug. 13, at Pittsburgh, United 
States, Mr. GEORGE CourRTAULD, late of 
Braintree, Essex. 

a 

— 17, after a short illness, at Thick- 
thorn, near Ilminster, Somerset, aged 70, 
the Rev. Tuomas Tuomas, for twenty- 
two years minister of the Dissenting con- 
gregation worshiping in the Old Meeting 
at Wareham, Dorsetshire, which situation 
he relinquished twelve months ago. Mr. 
Thomas was brought up at Daventry, 
under Dr. Ashworth, and had for his 
class-fellow and friend the late Thomas 
Northcote Toller, of Kettering, North- 
amptonshire. Upon finishing their aca- 
demical course these gentlemen * were 
both settled in congregatious, Mr. Toller 
at Kettering, and Mr. Thomas within a 
few miles from his friend, at Welling- 
borough. And it was a source of mutual 
satisfaction that the vicinity of their situ- 
ations afforded them the opportunity of 
cherishing the friendship of their early 
years by frequent intercourse. During 
Mr. Thomas’s residence at Wellingbo- 
rough he was much esteemed and beloved 
by the society of which he was pastor, 
and experienced from some of its wealth- 
ier members a kindness and attention 
which are somewhat rare in the history 
of Dissenting congregations. But the 
respect in which he was held was not 
confined to his hearers. By the Dissent- 
ers of the county in general he was justly 
regarded as one of the most able and 
mtelligent among their ministers. At 
Wellingborough he resided between ten 
and twenty years, and there, perhaps, he 
might have finished his days had not a 
sudden and cruel disappointment, in a 





* I find, on looking at Mr. Belsham’s 
List of the Daventry Studeuts, (Mon. 
Repos, XVII. p. 196,) that they finished 
their academical course under Dr. Ash- 
worth’s successor, Mr. Robins; a man 
whose name, no one that knew him, will 
ever mention without a feeling of the 


highest respect, 





matter which lay nearest to his heart, 
determined him to quit the neighbour- 
hood for ever. When the peace of his 
mind was sufficiently restored to allow 
him to resume the regular exercise of 
his profession, he was settled at Enfield, 
Middlesex. ‘There he did not rewain 
many years, but upon marrying a lady of 
his congregation removed to Wareham, 
where he was respected by men of every 
denomination, and where he has left 
behind him the affectionate remembrance 
of those amongst whom he laboured, 

In poiut of taleuts Mr. Thomas was 
very respectable ; and he had so far cul- 
tivated a literary taste as to find in ita 
source of interesting amusement. In his 
religious sentiments he was what is com- 
monly termed moderate, but perhaps with 
some peculiarities of opinion which would 
not have allowed him to class himself 
decidedly with any party. But whatever 
were his views on doctrinal subjects, he 
was too deeply impressed with the value 
of practical principles to attach an undue 
importance to matters of speculation, 
which do not seem to bear on the great 
object of religiou—a virtuous and holy 
life. As a Christian minister he was ar- 
dently solicitous to promote the best in- 
terests of his hearers; as a man he was 
a pattern of every thing that is upright, 
honourable aud benevolent; he had a 
heart that was warm with the kindest 
affections, and a generosity of spirit which 
raised him far above every thing artful, 
mean or selfish. But what chiefly dis- 
tinguished him from almost every other 
man was a singular delicacy of mind, 
and a peculiar refinement of feeling in 
every thing that concerned the feelings 
of others. He behaved to every man as 
though every man’s sensibilities answered 
to his own, and was careful to excess, if 
there can he excess in that which is so 
amiable, to do nothing, even in trifles, 
which might appear to indicate an indif- 
ference to the pleasure or comfort of 
another.——This brief but just tribute of 
respect is paid to his character by one 
who knaew him upwards of forty years, 
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who highly esteemed him as soon as he 
was able to estimate his worth, and who, 
upon a more familiar acquaintance with 
him, conceived for him a sentiment of 
affection which clings to his memory with 
fond regret. 
E. C. 
—— 

Sept. 5, at Carlscrona, MARGARET, the 
wife of Major NoRDENSKJOLD, of Fareby, 
and youngest daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Lindsay, of Grove-Hall, Bow, Mid- 
dilesex. 

— a 

— 9, at Liverpool, Miss Bripcer 
Heywoopn, daughter of Arthur Heywood, 
Esq., of that town, a lady remarkable 
for her unostentatious perseverance in 
the way which she conceived to be the 
right one, for her warm co-operation in 
the honourabie views of her family, for 
the steadfastness of her feelings as a 
friend, and her clear unambiguous mani- 
festation of them, tor the happy tem- 
per with which she enjoyed society, for 
her deep interest in the welfare of her 
country and mankind, for a religion 
tuunded on conviction, and continually 
animating her to the practice which it 
enjoins. She had almost reached her 
sixty-fourth year in health scarcely in- 
terrupted, and rich in every temporal 
blessing, when she was attacked by a 
most painful and distressing malady. She 
combated it with firnmess and cheerful- 
ness, bowed to it with pious resignation, 
and escaped from it on the wings of faith 
and hope. Her friends and relatives 
regret her here, and number her with 
confidence amongst the blessed. 

a 

-— 23, at his seat, near Cirencester, 
Matraew Baituiz, M.D. He was con- 
sidered, in many points of view, as being 

at the head of his profession. Dr, Baillie 
was the nephew of Dr. William Hunter 
and of Mr. John Hunter. In the schools 
of these celebrated anatomists he had 
acquired a knowledge of human anatomy 
equal to that of any of his contempora- 
ries; and his lucid and accurate demon- 
strations gave him peculiar celebrity as a 
teacher of that important science. After 
the death of the late Dr. Warren, he so 
rapidly and deservedly rose in the public 
estimation and confidence, as to be una- 
ble to persevere with his lectures, and he 
continued for between thirty and forty 
years to hold a pre-eminent place in the 
foremost rank of his profession, Dr. 
Baillie had, in some measure, retired 
from general practice for some years, and 
except in the case of very old connexions, 
confined himself to consultations. He 
Was & great favourite with the late King, 
who frequently, during the intervals of 


his malady, expressed himself towards 
the Doctor very affectionately. In order 
that he might be ucar his Majesty, this 
learned physician occupied a house in 
the neighbourhood of Windsor Castle. 
Dr. Baillie was married to Miss Sophia 
Denman, (daughter of the late Dr. Thomas 
Denman, and sister to Mr. Denman, the 
present Common Sergeant of the City,) 
by whom he has one son and one daugh. 
ter living. Miss Johanna Baillie, whose 
poems and series of plays on the Passions 
have obtained for her so much celebrity, 
was his sister.—7'he News. 
Ee 


Sept. 24, aged 61 years, Mrs. SusaANNan 
SaxBy, wife of Robert Saxby, Esq., gra- 
zier, Edenbridge, Kent. ‘Though her 
health had been throughout life extreme- 
ly delicate, yet latterly it seemed so much 
amended that her relatives and friends 
anticipated many more happy days in 
her society. But heaven had otherwise 
determined. A cold caught by the taking 
of an airing brought on serious indispo- 
sition, which soon terminated her vir- 
tuous and placid career. After a fort- 
night’s illuess she expired without a sigh 
or struggle: her end was peace’ Her 
remains were conveyed to the family 
vault in the cemetery adjoining the Gene- 
ral Baptist place of worship, Ditchling, 
Sussex, where they were interred by the 
Rev. Mr. Duplock, who addressed the 
audience from Rev. x. 5, 6: And the 
angel which I saw stand upon the sea and 
upon the earth lifted up his hand to heaven, 
and sware by Him that liveth for ever 
and ever, that there should be time no 
longer! The ensuing sabbath a funeral 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Mr. 
Briggs, at Bessel’s Green, where the fa- 
mily attended, from Job xiv. 1, 2: J/an 
that is born of a woman is of few days and 
full of trouble; he cometh forth like a 
Slower and is cut down, he fieeth also as a 
shadow and continueth not. ‘The writer 
of the present article had the pleasure of 
formerly being acquainted with Mrs. Sax- 
by, and well recollects the impression 
Jeft upon his mind. Her mild disposition 
and her unobtrusive manners were traits 
of character obvious to all. Her sorrow- 
ing partner in life, during a lengthened 
union of nearly éwenty years, knew her 
worth, whilst his son and two daughters, 
the offspring of his former marriage, 
treated by her with maternal tenderness, 
affectionately venerate her memory. She 
delighted indeed, to render all around 
her happy. For some years past her im- 
paired health withheld her from the ¢ex- 
ercises of social worship, yet would she 
express her regret to her family on their 
departure for the house of God—‘* Though 
I remain behind, my Aeart goes with 
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you!” Of retired habits, hers was a 
simple and unostentatious piety. Her 
kindness towards the poor was exem- 
plary, especially in keeping by her sets 
of linen for the use of the mother and her 
babe, a provision peculiarly acceptable to 
the lower classes of society. Farewell, 
gentle spirit, till the resurrection of the 
just, when pious relatives and friends 
meet, never more to be separated. “ To 
spend an eternity together,” is the dis- 
tinguished privilege of the believers in 
Jesus who brought life and immortality to 
light ; a privilege which even in anticipa- 
tion, alleviates the distresses and miti- 
gates the sorrows of mortality— 


“Hold fast the golden chain let down 
from heaven, 
"Twill help your feet and wings; I feel 
its force 
Draw upwards—fasten’d to the pearly 
gate 
It guides the way unerring—haply clue 
Through this dark wild! "I'was wisdom's 
noblest boon 
All join’d *y Power Divine, and every 
link is love.” 
Watts. 
Be thou faithful unto death, and thou 
shalt receive a crown of life. 
J. EVANS. 
Islington, Oct. 10, 1823. 
i 
Oct. 9, at Colyton, the Rev. Joseru 
CornisH, in the 73rd year of his age, 
who had been fifty-one years the faithful 
and beloved pastor of the society of Pro- 
testant Dissenters in that town. 
i 
Lately, at Stamford, Henry Fryer, 
Esq., a most benevolent gentleman, as 
the following account of the charities 
which he bequeathed at his death will 
shew : 
** The interest of 2000/. perpetually to 
' be applied for the use of the poor widows 
of bedesmen, who at their deaths were 
upon the foundation of Lord Burghley's 
Hospital in St. Martin’s, and Truesdale’s 
Hospital in Stamford. The interest of 
1000/, perpetually, to the trustees of 


Hopkins’s Hospital; of the like sum to 
the trustees of Williamson's Callis; of 
the like sum to the trustees of All 
Saints’ Callis ; and of the like sum to the 
trustees of Snowden’s Hospital, for the 
poor widows for the time being on those 
establishments in Stamford, which were 
before very scantily endowed. ‘The in- 
terest of two sums of 50/. to be annually 
applied in the purchase of meat during 
the winter for the use of the poor of 
Stainfield, in the parish of Morton, near 
Bourn, and of Folksworth in Hunting- 
donshire ; and the interest of 1002. to be 
distributed by the vicar of St. Martin’s 
vearly at Christmas, among twenty poor 
widows of that parish. ‘To the Blue-coat 
School in Stamford 100/.; to the Na- 
tional Schoo! for Girls in Stamford 1007. ; 
to the Sunday School in St Martin’s 
1002. ; to the Peterborough Clergy Cha- 
rity 100/.; to the Lincoln Clergy Charity 
100/.; to the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge 100/.; to the So- 
ciety for the relief of Persons imprisoned 
for Small Debts 100/.; to the Asylum 
for Deaf and Dumb 100/.; to the School 
for Indigent Blind 100/.; and to the 
Philanthropic Society 1007. There is a 
bequest of 1000/. for charitable purposes 
at the discretion of the executors; and 
the whole residue of the personal estate, 
which we understand is considerable, is 
given towards the establishment of a 
General [ufirmary for the town of Stam- 
ford and the county of Rutland and sur- 
rounding country, if by the co-operation 
of benevolent individuals that object shall 
be carried into effect within a limited 
time; or if not, then the fund is dis- 
posed of in favour of existing infirmaries 
or hospitals.” 
EE 

Lately, at Paris, Mr. NiCHoLas CLARY, 
formerly merchant in Marseilles, and 
who had acquired a large fortune by com- 
mercial speculations, Mr. Clary was bro- 
ther to the present: Queen of Sweden 
and to Madame Joseph Bonaparte. He 
constantly refused the titles, honours and 
appointments that had been offered to 
him. 





Se 
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DOMESTIC. 


Opening of the New Chapel, Stam- 
ford Street, Blackfriars’ Road. 


On Sunday, Oct. 12, the newly-erected 
Chapel in Stamford: Street, Blackfriars’ 
Road, was opened for public worship. 
The lately-appointed Minister, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas Rees, conducted the whole 


of the services, before a respectable and 
very attentive audience, the chapel being 
filled, notwithstanding the unfavourable 
appearances of the weather. 

After reading portions of Scripture 
suited to such an occasion, and delivering 
a highly appropriate prayer, the preacher 
discoursed on the arguments from Scri 
ture and from Christian antiquity for the 
propriety and duty of social Christian 
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608 Intelligence.— Opening of the 
worship, adding a luminous summary of 
its various religious advantages; at the 
same time fairly stating, and answering, 
so far as the allotted time would permit, 
the objections against the practice which 
have been urged, with no small ability, 
by some learned and serious Christians, 
We wish, indeed, that the preacher may 
be induced to gratify the desire earnestly 
expressed by his congregation, that he 
would publish the sermon delivered on 
an occasion so interesting. 

At the conclusion of his discourse the 
preacher traced, from the early times of 
Nonconformity, the congregation whose 
surviving members have become pos- 
sessed of this chapel, according to the 
provisions of an Act of Parliament for 
the improvement of Westminster. It 
appears that Mr. Thomas Cawton, ouc of 
the ejected ministers of the Presbyterian 
denomination, was the first minister of 
the congregation which assembled (till 
their chapel was taken down, under the 
Westminster Act) iu Princes Street. ‘To 
Mr. Cawton, the preacher was disposed to 
attribute, (we trust with historical correct- 
ness, certainly with Christian candour,) 
an attachment to the right of private 
judgment in religion, and its uncontrouled 
exercise, on which alone the principles 
of Nonconformity can be consistently 
supported ; but which none were more 
ready to dispute, except in their own 
cases, than too many Presbyterians of 
the 17th century. 

From this first minister of the chapel, 
who died, (according to Calamy’s Account, 
p. 73,) in 1677, the preacher passed down 
to modern days, having time only to re- 
collect the names of Alsop, Calamy, Say 
and Kippis, (all to be found, and the 
last eminently distinguished, among the 
contributors to the varied literature of 
their country,) justly congratulating him- 
self on becoming a successor to such men, 
nor forgetting to offer a tribute of regard 
to his friends, the later ministers of that 
society, who yet survive. The preacher 
concluded by expressing his satisfaction, 
on finding in his new congregation many 
who had formed part of the dissolved 
society at St. Thomas’s, Southwark, of 
which he had been for many years the 
minister. 

It would be unjust to pass unnoticed 
the unequivocal avowal, which this dis- 
course contained, of a dissent, not only 
from the forms, ceremonies and secular 
constitution, but also from the doctrine 
of the Established Church. ‘This dissent, 
however, as well as important doctrinal 
disagreements with large bodies of our 
Nonconformist brethren, was as unequi- 
vocally recommended to be maintained, 
in the spirit of Christian charity, and 
with an equitable appreciation of the ta- 





Unitarian Chapel, Edinburgh. 
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customs, Ug result of s.°> +5 inquiry, and 
the dictates of an enligh 4gonscience, 
may command us to Gin tp! pie. 


¢ 


We cannot, indeed, ih GY LO Congra. 
tulate those who believe qaat the sole 
worship “‘of the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” is the worship * in 
spirit and in truth,” which Christianity 
inculcates, on the erection of this chapel, 
in a situation very accessible, and amidst 
a neighbourhood rapidly increasing. ‘The 
building itself has been justly admired 
as connecting convenience with simple 
elegance, in a manner highly creditable 
to the taste and attention of the ingenious 
architect, Mr. Charles Parker. 

nN. LF. 
a 


Opening of the Unitarian Chapel, 
Edinburgh. 


This Chapel was opened on Sunday 
the 14th of September. The Rev. W. J. 
Fox, of Parliament Court Chapel, Lon- 
don, who had been invited by the con- 
gregation to assist on this occasion, 
preached in the forenoon and evening. 
‘The Rev. B. Mardon, of Glasgow, preach- 
ed in the afternoon. ‘The devotional 
part of the morning and evening ser- 
vices was conducted by the Rev. J. VU. 
Squier, minister of the chapel. 

There was a very numerous attendance 
on all these occasions, and in the morn- 
ing and evening many people went away 
who could not obtain places. At the 
evening service the passages were crowd- 
ed by persons who could not be accom- 
modated with seats. {t is but justice to 
say that these services were listened to 
with the most respectful attention, and 
that the whole conduct of the strangers 
present exhibited a marked contrast to 
that of similar assemblages in this city 
only six or seven years ago, and proved 
that the inhabitants of Edinburgh can 
now listen to the Unitarian doctrine 
without those feelings of horror and 
aversion which formerly induced them to 
evince their disapprobation by indecent 
interruptions of public worship. 

The addresses delivered from the pul- 
pit on these different occasions, as well 
as the other parts of the service, were 
most acceptable to the members of the 
congregation, and must have produced 
a highly favourable impression on the 
minds of the strangers who heard them. 

On Monday the 15th a party of forty 
persons dined together at M*Ewans 
rooms, Royal Exchange, to congratulate 
each other on the completion of their 
undertaking. ‘This meeting was much 
enlivened by the eloquence of Mr. Fox, 
and derived much interest front the pre- 
sence of Dr. Southwood Smith, whose 
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former cor with the ongregation 
was rem by the great majority 
of the pa ve steady friendship and 
recent go. + ces were within the re- 


collection o: al of them, aud who was 
on both accounts welcomed by all with 
the most unfeigned pleasure and gra- 
titude. 

A unanimous request was made to Mr. 
Fox to publish his two sermons and 
opening address, to which he obligingly 
acceded. The meeting was addressed at 
great length by many of those present, 
and after expressing their gratitude to 
Mr. Fox for his able and eloquent efforts 
to serve their cause, and to their English 
friends and others who have so liberally 
contributed to the erection of the chapel, 
aud joining in many other sentiments 
appropriate to the occasion, the company 
parted between nine and ten o'clock. 

At the request of the congregation, 
Mr. Fox preached twice the following 
Sunday, Sv intense was the anxiety to 
hear him, that every part of the chapel 
in which even standing room could be 
obtained, was completely filled soon 
after it was opened for the evening ser- 
vice, and multitudes went away who 
could not get admission, 

The chapel is small, but is remarkably 
neat and thoroughly well finished. It is 
furnished with a good organ, built by 
Wood, Small and Co. of this place. It 
is very elegantly lighted with gas, and 
the apparatus for heating it is on the 
best construction. [n short every thing 
has been done to render it as comfort- 
able as possible, and the expense as 
stated on the cover of the Repository, 
will not, it is hoped, be found to be ex- 
orbitant. The greatest care has been 
taken to superintend the appropriation 
of the money, and to prevent any of it 
from being uselessly squandered. 

The fund for erecting the chapel has 
been in existence since 1816, and the 
numbers and wealth of the original con- 
tributors were so sinali as to make its 
Success appear very doubtful. By a re- 
ference to the treasurer’s books, it ap- 
pears that the fund has derived the sum 
of £30. 12s. 7d. from interest of money, 


and the sum of £55, 8s. 6d. from be- ° 


quests, contributions by persons since 
dead, and other sources whick but for 
the existence of the fund during these 
seven years would never have been avail- 
able. The contributors state these facts, 
as they conceive that they may be useful 
to other congregations similarly situated. 

The members of the congregation are 
very desirous to improve the. salary of 
their minister, but they are still unable 
to give him such a remuneration as the 
nature of his office requires. ‘They there- 
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Double Lecture.—Annual Meeting at Hull. 


fore wish very much to get rid of the 
debt on their. chapel, and they intend 
immediately to take measures for that 
purpose ; but as their utmost efforts will 
do little towards its extinction for a 
number of years, they will feel greatiy 
indebted to any of their friends else- 
where who may be kind enough to aid 
them. ‘To those fellowship fands and 
individuals who have already contributed 
so liberally, they beg leave to offer their 
warmest thanks. 
TR 


Glasgow Unitarian Association. 


On the last Sunday of July, 1623, was 
held in Union-Street Chapel, Glasgow, 
the Scottish Unitarian Association, ‘The 
annual sermon was preached in the even- 
ing by the Rev. J. O. Squier, of Edin- 
burgh. 

~~ PP 
Oldiury Double Lecture. 


Tue Anniversary of the Double Lec- 
ture took place at Oldbury, on Tuesday, 
September 9, 1823. The Rev. James 
Hews Bransby, of Dudley, conducted the 
devotional service. The Rev. Alexander 
Paterson, of Stourbridge, and the Rev. 
Hugh Hutton, of Birmingham, preached : 
the former on 1 Cor. xi. 19, ‘* For there 
must be also heresies among you, that 
they who are approved may be made 
manifest :” the latter on 1 Thess. v. 16, 
«« Rejoice evermore.” Eleven ministers 
were present. The Rev. J. Small, of 
Coseley, and the Rev. E. Jones, of Hinck- 
ley, were appointed to preach at the next 
Lecture. é, 
ee 
Annual Meeting of the Unitarian As- 

sociation for Hull, Lincoln, Don- 


caster and Thorne. 


The Annual Meeting of the Members 
of the Unitarian Association for Hil, 
Lincoln, Doncaster and Thorne, was held 
at Hull on the 17th and 18th September, 
There was an introductory service on the 
evening of Tuesday the 16th, conducted 
by the Rev. G. Harris, of Bolton, who 
preached a discourse which went to 
prove, that the clear, simple and con- 
sistent doctrines of Unitarianism, are 
superior to those which distinguish the 
popular creed, inasmuch as_ they are 
better calculated to promote feelings of 
pure and genuine devotion towards the 
Supreme Being. Notwithstanding the 
short notice which had previously been 
given of this service, the audience con- 
sisted of between seven and eight hundred 
persons. A 

The first regular service connected with 
the Association, was performed on ‘the 
following evening. It was introduced by 
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the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, of York ; and 
Dr. Philipps, of Sheflield, delivered an 
interesting and impressive discourse on 
Matt. xiii. 47. The Rev, Luke Kirby, of 
‘Thorne, conducted the devotional part 
of the service on Thursday morning, and 
was followed by the Rev. C. Wellbeloved, 
who preached a discourse remarkable for 
a display of profound scriptural erudition 
and sound argument, on 2 Pet. ii. 1. 
‘The friends of the Institution afterwards 
met together according to their usual 
custom, in the Unitarian Baptist Chapel, 
New Dock Street, to receive the reports 
of the Secretary and Treasurer, and to 
attend to other business connected with 
the Association. 

At half-past two o'clock, uinety-four 
persons sat down to dinner at the Cross 
Keys Inn. After the cloth had been re- 
moved, several persons, chiefly ministers, 
addressed the meeting. In the evening 
of the same day, the Rev. G. Harris ad- 
dressed a crowded audience upon the 
subject of future punishments, endea- 
vouring to expose the fallacy and the 
injurious tendency of the popular Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of the eternal duration 
of hell-torments. The Chapel was filled 
to overflowing. A deep and solemn at- 
tention pervaded the whole assembly, 
while the preacher stated and held up 
to the condemnation of his hearers the 
gloomy and appalling sentiments propa- 
gated by Boston (in his Four-fold State) 
aud other Orthodox divines who have 
written upon the same subject, and exhi- 
bited the more pleasing and salutary view 
of the state of future retribution, which is 
embraced by Unitarian Christians. ‘The 
service was introduced by the Rey. J. 
Platts, of Doncaster. Persons were pre- 
sent at this Mecting from Lincoln, Don- 
caster, Thorne, Guinsborough, and va- 
rious other places. ‘The {ustitution is in 
a flourishing state, and there can be no 
doubt that the effects which have already 
resulted from its establishment, will be 
followed by others still more important 
and beneficial to the cause of Divine 
truth. 

WwW. W. 
—— 
Quarterly Meeting of Unitarian Mi- 
nisters in th Wales. 

The Quarterly Meeting of Unitarian 
Ministers in South Wales was held at 
Blaeugwrach, on ‘Thursday, the 2nd day 
ef this month. In the evening of the 
preceding day, Mr. J. Griffiths, of Liandy- 
fuen, preached from 1 John iv. 9, and 
at _cleven o'clock on the following day, 
(Thursday,) the Rev. David Rees, M. D. 
ot Merthyr, in the absence of Mr. J. 
Davies, of Capel-y-grocs, Cardiganshire, 





Intelligence.—Somerset and Dorset Unitarian Association. 


preached from John iii. 3, Immediately 
after the service was concluded with 
singing aud a prayer, an open conference 
was held, when Mr. W. Williams, the 
minister of the place, being called to the 
chair, Mr. David John, of St. Clears, 
proposed for discussion the Christian's 
grounds of hope for salvation. Several 
persons gave their opinions at some 
length, and were heard with great atten- 
tion. There were present about eight 
preachers, and the audience were re- 
spectable. ‘The next Quarterly Meeting 
is to be held at Merthyr, on the Ist day 
of the year 1824. J. James, of Gelli- 
Onnen to preach; and it is understood 
that the question, Jf there be any, what 
is the difference between appointing to 
eternal misery and creating, when the cer- 
tainty of that result is infallibly known 
to the Creator ? will again be proposed 
for consideration at the conference. That 
subject was before debated at Merthyr, 
at the last quarterly meeting held there. 
Faidre, Oct, 18, 1823. 


a 


Half-yearly Meeting of the Somerset 


and Dorset Unitarian Association. 


On Tuesday, October 7th, the Halt- 
yearly Meeting of the Somerset and 
Derset Unitarian Association was held 
at Dorchester. The religious services, 
morning and evening, were performed by 
the Rev. Messrs. Bennet, of Poole, and 
G. B. Wawne. Nine new members were 
added to the Society, and the friends 
present at the Meeting, to the number 
of nearly thirty, dined together between 
the services, 

G. B. W. 


a 


Testimony of Respect to the Rer. 
John Yates, of Liverpool, by his 
late Congregation. 


WE areinformed that on the resigua- 
tion of the Rev. Joun YATES, a piece of 
plate, value one hundred guineas, was 
wesented to him, bearing the following 
inscription : 

Presented to 
The Reverend Joun YATFS, 
By the Congregation of Protestant Dis- 
senters, 
Assembling in Paradise St. Chapel, 
Liverpool ; 

As a grateful acknowledgment 
Of his Services as their Minister 
For the period of 46 years, 
And an affectionate testimonial 
To his Private Virtues. 
1823. 


——ii—- 
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Hanley Chapel. 


Ara late Meeting of the Bristol Uni- 
tarian Fellowship Fund, a second con- 
tribution of ten pounds was voted una- 
nimously towards the erection of the 
new Chapel at Hanley, in the Potteries, 
Staffordshire; and the Chairman was 
requested to communicate the said reso- 
lution to the Monthly Repository, with 
the hope of exciting others to assist our 
Unitarian brethren in that populous dis- 
trict. 

ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dumbness cured by Galvanism. [The 
following authentic case is so important, 
that in order to serve the interests of hu- 
manity, we feel ourselves justified in ex- 
tracting it from the ‘* Journal of Science,” 
edited by Professor Brande, No. XXXI. 
pp. 187—189, though it does not come 
within the immediate design of our work, 
Ep.] 

“THE following account of a galvanic 
experiment on a dumb boy having been 
inserted in several newspapers, unknown 
to me at the time, I am induced, by the 
advice of several medical friends, to at- 
test the truth and correctness of the 
detail, as far as respects my knowledge 
of the circumstances attending the event 
of his recovery; and having made the 
strictest inquiry of those immediately 
connected with Christ’s Hospital, I have 
every reason to believe the following de- 
tail to be strictly true. 

“ Eight months ago, a youth about 
twelve years of age, named Oldham, in 
Christ’s Hospital, went to bed at the 
usual hour, and in the morning rose to- 
tally dumb. He preserved every other 
faculty, but was obliged to write on a 
slate for every thing that he wanted, that 
he could not explain by signs. Every 
means of internal remedy, and also elec- 
tricity, were resorted to without effect. 
Galvanism was also attempted, but was 
80 much resisted by the boy’s fears, that 
itcould not then be applied. His general 
health was invariably good. At length, 
by strong recommendation, his fears of 
galvanism were overcome, and it was 
applied five different days, On Friday 
week, being the evening of the fifth ap- 
plication, exactly eight months to a day, 
he retired to bed as usual, and awoke 
suddenly about eleven o’clock, making so 
uch noise as to awaken some of his 
school-fellows. Their astonishment pro- 
duced so much alarm, that the warse 
Opened the door of her adjoining apart- 
ment to learn the cause, when many 
voices exclaimed, ‘Oh! nurse, Oldham 
can speak again.’ The nurse doubting 
the fact, immediately went to him, and 
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discovered the reality of this phenomenon. 
In the morning the boy had quite re- 
covered his speech, and on being asked 
if he felt any peculiar sensation, merely 
said, he thought he was being galvanised, 
as he felt the tip ef his tongue affected, 
together with a rumbling in his inside. 
His speech has continued perfect ever 
since. 

“In addition to the above statement it 
may be proper to say, some time previous 
to the commencement of the experiment, 
he was brought to my house, but having 
been somewhere electrified, the boy was 
so much frightened, on seeing a large 
apparatus in the room, that, considering 
the agitation he then laboured under, | 
did not think it prudent to urge him fur- 
ther, and he departed without being gal- 
vanised. About two or three months 
after he came again, attended by a me- 
dical assistant, with a note from Mr, 
Field, the respectable apothecary to the 
Hospital, assuriug me that the boy was 
willing to submit to the experiment, and 
to be repeated according to my direction ; 
and, in truth, he suffered me ta proceed 
in a willing mauner, I[ began with a 
small galvanic trough, plates iu breadth 
and depth one inch, with diluted muriatic 
acid. Having placed a piece of insulated 
~~ on his tongue, which, holding in 
iis own hand, he could shift according to 
instruction, while | applied another con- 
ductor to different parts of the larynx, 
varying the direction according as | per- 
ceived the muscles to be most casily put 
in motion, and the vocal nerves appa- 
rently excited, By the account he gave 
after his recovery, a sensation of warmth 
always continued for some time as he 
returned home, and there constantly oc- 
curred an increased flow of saliva during 
the operation, 

‘¢T am not aware that any further par- 
ticulars are vecessary to be stated, as 
every person conversant with the medical 
application of galvanism or electricity, 
must kuow the necessity of attending to 
the present sensations, as a guide which 
admits of variation according to the state 
or temperament of the sensory nerves at 
the time of application. I deem it only 
necessary to add, that my young patient 
attended three days in the weck, and it 
was on the morning after the fifih time 
that I received a grateful letter from the 
father, informing me of bis son’s entire 
restoration of speech at 11 o’clock on 
the preceding night, having been galva- 
nised at 3 o'clock on the same day, being 
the fifth time of attendance, and I was 
much gratified a few hours after with a 
visit from the boy, attended by his father, 
the son himself giving me, with a clear 
voice, the whole of the circuuistauces 
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stated in the ‘Times Newspaper, and, as 
Iam told, copied afterwards into other 
papers. 

“* P. S. It may be proper to state, the 
hoy continues well at the present time. 

* MILES PARTINGTON, 
** Orchard -Street, Portman-Square, 
*¢ June 19, 1823.” 
— 

A puBLIC meeting was lately held at 
Leeds, the Mayor in the Chair, when it 
was resolved, to prevent vexatious dis- 
putes, to effect a commutation of the 
vicarial tithes and Easter-offerings. Ri- 
chard Fountayne Wilson, Esq, of Ing- 
mauthorpe, had generously vested 70004, 
in the Funds, with directions that the 
dividends should be applied in aid of the 
commutation. This meeting returned 
him their warmest thanks for his munifi- 
cent donation. 

—<a 

Low State of Intelligence in Treland.— 
A circumstance scarcely credible has 
transpired before the Commissioners of 
Government respecting Lreiand, which 
casts great light on the state of that 
unhappy country, and proves at least that 
education and literature are not among 
the causes of its maladies ;—it is, that in 
eleven counties there is not a single book- 
seller’s shop! ‘Those who argue that 
education tends to excite a spirit of dis- 
content and insubordination among the 
poor, will find it somewhat difficult to 
apply their theory to the actual state of 
freland. The friends of education, on 
the contrary, will feel themselves encou- 
raged to renewed zeal and exertion in 
diffusing this invaluable boon, from every 
new proof, either of the evils which re- 
sult from its absence, or of the blessings 
which, when rightly directed, it invariably 
confers.— Christian Observer. 

oe 
Rotation of Irish Prelates in Parlia- 
ment.—The rotation in which the Irish 
Prelates sit in Parliament is according to 
a double cycle y the one consisting of the 
four Archbishops, and the other of the 
eighteen Bishops. The cycle of the Arch- 
bishops is completed in four sessions ; 
that of the Bishops in six, there being 
three Bishops in rotation every session. 
The two cycles commenced together the 
first session after the Union. At the 
end of twelve sessions they again com- 
mence together, and will constantly con- 
tinue so to do, at the end of twelve 
sessions. ‘The following list, which com- 
pletes the whole of twelve sessions, may 
be useful for reference : 
i. Primate, Meath, Kildare, Derry. 
2. Dablin, Raphoe, Limerick, Dromore. 
3. Cashel, Elphin, Down, Waterford. 

4. Tuam, Ferns, Cloyne, Cork, 
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5. Primate, Killaloe, Kilmore, Clogher. 
6. Dublin, Ossory, Killala, Cionfert. 
7. Cashel, Meath, Kildare, Derry, 
8. Tuam, Raphoe, Limerick, Dromore. 
9. Primate, Elphin, Down, Waterford. 
10. Dublin, Ferns, Cloyne, Cork. 
11. Cashel, Killaloe, Kilmore, Clogher. 
12. Tuam, Ossory, Killala, Cloufert, 
——__ 
LITERARY. 


IMMEDIATELY after the adjournment 
of Parliament, Sir J. Mackintosh attended 
the Marquis of Tichfield to Welbeck, to 
examine the archives of the family, 
which had not been opened for many 
years. Sir James, it is said, there dis- 
covered some invaluable letters and State 
papers, which will materially tend to 
illustrate that portion of his History of 
England, to which they belong. 

———— a 


Some of the magazines announce with 
triumph the discontinuance of the Liberal, 
the periodical work compiled abroad by 
Leigh Hunt, and containing some of the 
poems of Lord Byron. The work was 
ot certainly of a character to make its 
decease a subject of regret to the friends 
of morality ; but there are other publi- 
cations in the hands of the opposite party 
which retributive justice would equally 
consign to oblivion, Ribaldry aud ma- 
lignity are quite as bad on the side of 
superstition and despotism, as on that of 
scepticism and democracy. 

a eee 


THe Morning Chronicle newspaper has 
been sold by the executors of the late 
Mr. Perry, tor the benefit of his family. 
The Edinburgh Review places it at the 
head of the daily press. It brought the 
enormous sum of 40,000/.; a fact, for 
the credit of the literature of the day, 
worthy of being recorded. ‘The purchaser 
is Mr. Clement, the proprietor of The 
Observer, Sunday Paper. ‘The Editor of 
the Monthly Magazine says that the 
Chronicle yields from 7 to 8,000/. per 
annum. He adds, that twenty-fourth 
shares in the Courier, fetch nearly 
2,000/.; and the Times yields about 
20,0002. per anvum, from advertisements 
only. The said Editor relates that he 
has just received 20,000/. for a third of 
the interest inthe books connected with 
the Interrogative System of Education. 

——— é 

Sreepity will be published, an Essay 
on the Nature and Design of Scripture 
Sacrifices, in which the Theory of Arch- 
bishop Magee is considered ; by the late 
Rev. James Nicol, Minister of the parish 
of Traquair, near Peebles, 

rr 
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‘Tur next part of Mr. Wellbeloved’s 
Family Bible, containing the book of 
Deuteronomy, Preliminary Remarks on 
the Pentateuch, &c., is in the press, and 
will be published as speedily as possible. 
Mr. W. has also in the press, a second 
part of Devotional Exercises for the Use 
of Young Persons. 


—<—aa 


PREPARING for the press, and speedily 
will be published, A Practical German 
Grammar, being a new and easy method 
for acquiring a thorough knowledge of 
the German Language; for the use of 
Schools and Private Students; by Jolin 
Rowbotham, Master of the Classical, 
Mathematical, and Commercial Academy, 
at Walworth, 

—_— 


SreeDiLy will be published, Telyn 
Dewi, the Poetical Works of the Rev. 
D. Davis, of Castle.Howell, Cardigan- 
shire, chiefly in the Welsh Language, 
including ‘Translations from Gray, Cow- 
per, Addison, Barbauld, &c., with a 
Portrait of the Author, whose reputa- 
tion as a Classical Welsh Poet has been 
for many years established by his transla- 
tion of Gray’s Elegy, which is considered 
equal to the original, 


EE 


FOREIGN. 
FRANCE, 


THERE has recently been formed at 
Paris, a society for the translation into 
French of all valuable works in foreign or 
dead languages. Its object is to increase 
the knowledge and taste of the com- 
munity by means of faithful and spirited 
translations, and to rescue this impor- 
tant branch of literature from the mis- 
chievous controul of the booksellers. 
Success in this laudable undertaking is 
eusured by the number and character of 
the associated members, who include 
among them some of the most eminent 
linguists and authors of the French capi- 
tal. It will be suflicient to name M. M. 
Aignan, Barbie du Boccage, Benjamin 
Constant, Jouy, Jullien, Lanjuinais, Sis- 
moude de Sismondi, &c. An associa- 
tion of such strength in numbers and 
reputation cannot fail to accomplish its 
excellent and most useful object. It has 
already excited a natural emulation in 
Germany, where a similar society has 
heen formed ; and we trust an example 
of such obvious utility will not be lost 
upon England. We greatly admire the 
liberality of that part of its plan by 
Which a portion of the profits arising 
from the translation of avy popular 





work will be given to the original author, 
since (as the pruspectus of the society 
justly and liberally expresses it) ‘ his 
fortune ought to be increased in the 
same proportion that his fame is extend- 
ed.” We should not conclude this no- 
tice without mentioning, that those of 
our countrymen who read French may 
participate in the advantages offered by 
the socicty’s translations. The society 
publishes its works in nuwbers, which 
may be subscribed for, and will be de- 
livered periodically, at the foreign book- 
sellers’ in London, at a small increase of 
price, to cover the expense of importa- 
tie, Which additional charge, however, 
owing to the cheapness of printing in 
Paris, still leaves the price very mode- 
rate as compared with English books. 
As a specimen of the spirit in which the 
translatious are made, we observe, that 
the first publication of the association is 
a new edition of the Arabian Nights, 
carefully compared with the original 
texts, and with several additivnal tales, 
now first translated by M, Edward Gaut- 
tier, Oriental Professor. ‘This will be 
delivered in six volumes octavo, a volume 
every month ; and the whole work, with 
18 plates, will cost 48 francs.—(E£r- 
aminer.) 


2 
ITA L Ve 


The New Pope.—Conttary to general 
expectation, the Italian party has tri- 
umphed in the Conclave, which, after 
being shut up from Sept. 3, to Sept. 27th, 
declared on the latter day, the election 
to have fallen on Cardinal Genga. An- 
NIBAL DELLA GenGa, the new Pope, is 
of a patrician family in Italy, and has 
been long accustomed to diplomatic busi- 
ness. He has takeu the title of Leo XII. 
He was born in 1760. His age there- 
fore renders a long reign possible; but 
his health is said to be precarious, and 
this is alleged as one of the reasons of 
his being chosen by his brother Cardinals 
to fill the Holy See. The era of his 
elevation is critical, and should he take 
upon him the character of the guardian 
of Italian interests, he may ennoble him- 
self and encircle his brows with the 
laurel wreath of patriotism, of infinitely 
more value than the triple crown, 


-—— 


M. ANGeLo Mal, prefect of the Vatican 
Library, to whom the learned world is 
so much indebted for his valuable dis- 
coveries, has just published a second 
edition of the Fragments of the Works 
of Frontonus, ‘These he had discovered 
originally in the Ambrosian library ot 
Milan, but he has now considerably aug- 
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mented them, by fresh discoveries, made 
in the treasures of the Vatican. Among 
the additions are more than a hundred 
letters of Marcus Aurelius, Frontonus 
and others, ‘This edition is dedicated to 
the Pope. 

—— 


POLAND. 


Tue Assembly of Rabbis and Elders 
of Plosko, in Poland, came lately to a 
determination to allow the Jews to cele- 
brate their sabbath on the Sunday. ‘The 
Polish Israelites are generally allowed to 
surpass their brethren of other countries 
in intelligence, attending to moral arid 
useful instruction, rather than to cabal- 
istical and talmudical dogimata. 

[The above is copied from the Monthly 
Magazine. ‘The fact stated in the first 
sentence is very questionable: perhaps, 
some of our correspondents may furnish 
us with information upon this poiut.] 


eee coal 
INDIA. 


Hindoo Literary Society—A_ meeting 
of respectable Hindoos took place lately 
in Calcutta for the purpose of establish- 
ing @ Literary Society, the objects of 
which are highly laudable. Meetings of 
opulent and learned Hindoos are to be 
held, as often as may be practicable and 
couvenient, for the discussion of different 
subjects connected with the improvement 
of their countrymen, and the diffusion 
of general literature. The Socicty have 
resolved to translate into Bengalee, and 
publish scientific and useful works; to 
comment ou the immorality and incon- 
sistency of the customs of the present 
day, and to point out habits and conduct 
more conducive to the well-being and 
happiness of mankind; to publish small 
tracts in English and Bengulee, aud to 
collect European mathematical and phi- 
losophical apparatus and instruments for 
public instruction. 

The individuals who attended the first 
mecting agreed to defray all expenses 
themselves, until the objects of the So- 
ciety are generally known and under- 
stood, <A house is intended to be erect- 
ed for the accommodation of the Society, 
with a college attached to it, in which 
arts and sciences are to be taught. 


re 

CHINA, 
Literary Crime and Punishment.—Our 
eaders may judge of Chinese ideas of 
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authorship and of the liberty of the press, 
from the fate of an author named 
WHANG-SEE-HEOU, whose crime is thus 
set forth in the report of his judges. 

We find,” say they, ‘* Ist. That he 
has presumed to meddle with the creat 
Dictionary of Kang-hi; having made an 
abridgement of it, in which he has had 
the audacity to contradict some pas- 
sages of that excellent and authentic 
work. 2nd. In the Preface to his Abridge- 
ment, we have seen with horror that he 
has dared to write the Jittle names,” 
(that is, the primitive family names,) 
** of Confucius, and even of your Majesty : 
a temerity, a want of respect, which has 
made us shudder, 3rd. In the genealogy 
of his family, and in his poetry, he has 
asserted that he is descended from the 
Whang-tee. When asked why he had 
dared to meddle with the great Dictionary 
of Kang-hi, he replied, ‘ That Dictionary 
is very voluminous and inconvenient; | 
have made an Abridgement which is less 
cumbersome and expensive.” Being ques- 
tioned how he could have the audacity 
to write in the Preface to this Dictionary, 
the little names of the Emperors of the 
reiguing dynasty, he answered, ‘1 know 
that it is unlawful to pronounce the /iltle 
names of the Emperors, and IL introduced 
them into my Dictionary merely that 
young people might know what those 
names were, and not be liable to use 
them by mistake. I have, however, ac- 
knowledged my error, by reprinting my 
Dictionary, and omitting what was amiss.’ 
When asked how he dared to assert that 
he was descended from the Whang tee, 
he said, * It was a vanity that came into 
my head. I wanted to make people be- 
lieve that I was somebody.’ According 
to the laws of the empire, this crime 
ought to be rigorously punished. ‘The 
criminal, therefore, shall be cut iu pieces, 
his goods confiscated, aad his children 
and relatives abeve the age of sixteen 
years put to death, His wives, his con- 
cubives, and his children under sixteen, 
shall be exiled, and given as slaves to 
some grandee of the empire.” The So- 
vereign was, however, graciously pleased 
to mitigate the severity of this sentence, 
in an edict to the following effect: “1 
favour Wnane-ser-Heou in regard to 
the nature of his punishment. He shall 
not be cut in picces, and shall only have 
his head cut otf. 1 forgive his relatives. 
As to his sons, let them be reserved for 
the great execution in Autumn. Let the 
sentence be executed in its other poilts + 
such is wy pleasure.’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


IN THEOLOGY AND 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


aT 


Unitarianism the Doctrine of the Gos- 
pel. By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. 3rd ed. 
with Alterations and Additions, 12mo. 
ss. 

Prayers and Religious Meditations, 
By David Hartley, M.D. 2s. 6d. 

The Psalms of David, translated into 
divers and sundry kinds of Verse, more 
rare and excellent for the Method and 
Varieties than ever yet has been done in 
English, begun by the Noble and Learned 
Sir Philip Siduey, Knight, and finished 
by the Countess of Pembroke, his Sister. 
Now first printed from a Copy of the 
Original MS. ‘Transcribed by John Da- 
vies, of Hereford, in the Reign of James 
I, With Two Portraits. 12mo. 12s. 

Twenty New Psalm and Hymn Tunes, 
adapted for the Organ, Piano Forte, &c. 
Set to Words by Watts, Addison, ‘Tate 
and Brady, &c. Composed by the late 
Mr. Samuel Stanley, of Birmingham, 
with several beautiful Melodies, selected 
and adapted from Handel, Haydn, Mo- 
zart, &c. 58, 

The Duty of Humanity to Brute Ani- 
mals, demonstrated from Reason and 
Revelation : chiefly extracted from a 
Treatise by Dr, Primatt ; with Notes and 
Illustrations. By A. Broome, late of 
Baliol College, Oxford, 2s. 6d. 

Jewish, Oriental and Classical Anti- 
quities ; containing Illustrations of the 
Scriptures and Classical Records from 
Oriental Sources. 8vo, 128, 

The Bible Atlas; or, Sacred Geogra- 
phy Delineated, in a Complete Series of 
Scriptural Maps, drawn from the latest 
aud best Authorities, and engraved by 
Richard Palmer. ‘I'wenty-six small 4to. 
Plates, 12s, plain. 16s, coloured, Haif- 
bound, 

Damm’s Greek Lexicon to Homer and 
Pindar. Part [. (To be completed in 
Eight Parts.) 4t0. 108. 6d. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Sir William Jones’s Persian Grammar, 
the Eighth Edition, with considerable 
Additions. By the Rev. Professor Lee. 
4to. 1d. ls. 

Hebrew Dictionary and Grammar, with- 
fat Points; together with a Complete 
List of such Chaldee Words as occur in 
the Old Testament, and a Brief Sketch 
of Chaldee Grammar, with Tables of 
Chronology, and Weights and Measures. 
= James Andrews, LL.D. F. R.S. 8vo. 

s 


_Select Works of Porphyry; containing 
his Four Books on Animal Food, his 
lrreatise on the Homeric Cave of the 





Nymphs, &c. Translated from the Greck 
by Thomas Taylor. 10s. 6d. 

Archeologia Eliana; or, Miscellaneous 
Tracts relating to Antiquity. Published 
by the Society of Antiquaries, of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 4to, Vol. I. Part I. 
Plates. Ll. Ls. 

The Manuscript of 1814, a History of 
Events which led to the Abdication of 
Napoleon. Written at the Command of 
the Emperor, by Baron Fain, First Se- 
cretary of the Cabinet. Svo. Fac-si. 
mile and Map. 12s. 

A Visit to Milan, Florence and Rome, 
the Subterranean Cities Herculancum 
and Pompeii, and the Crater of Vesuvius, 
in 1821. By W. 'T. Shortt, A. B., of 
Worcester College, Oxford. 6s. 6d. 

Journal of ‘Ten Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand. By Richard A. Cruise, 
Esq., Captain of the 84th Regiment of 
Foot. 8vo. 8, 

Journal of a Tour in France, in the 
Years 1816, 1817. By Frances Jane 
Carey. 8vo. 14s, 

Memoirs of a Young Greek Lady, Mad. 

Pauline Adelaide Alexandre Panam. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 
. Memoirs of Philip de Comines, con- 
taining the History of Louis XI. and 
Charles VIL. of France, &c. &c. A new 
edition. (On this Work the Plot of 
Quentin Durward is founded.) 2 Vols. 
Crown 8yvo. LZ. Ls. 

Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Minis- 
ter of Heury[V. of France. Abridged 
by A. Jamieson, LL.D. 2 vols. 18mo. 
Portraits. 8s. 

The Philosophy of Rhetoric. By George 
Campbell, D. D., Principal of the Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen. With the Au- 
thor’s last Additions and Corrections. 
Abridged by A. Jamieson, LL. D. 12mo, 

Elements of Criticism. By the Hon. 
Henry Home, of Kame, one of the Sena- 
tors of the College of Justice, and one 
of the Lords Commissioners of Justi- 
ciary in Scotland. Abridged by A. Ja- 
mieson, LL,D. 12mo. 7s. 

Flora Domestica, or, The Portable 
Flower-Garden ; with Directions for the 
Treatment of Plants in Pots. 8vo. 12s. 

Dendrologia Britannica, or, Trees and 
Shrubs that will live in the open air of 
Britain throughout the year. By P. W. 
Watson. Nos. I. to VII[. Royal 8yo. 
4s. 6d. each. 

Scripture Names of Persons and Places 
familiarly explained ; intended as a Com- 
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panion to the Reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, for the Use of Young Persons. 
12mo, 4s. 

The System of the Universe, in which 
the unchangeable Obliquity of the eclip- 
tic, the solar and lunar equations deduced 
frem circular orbits, and the direct re- 
trograde and stationary appearances of 
the minor planets, are mathematically 
demonstrated, on the basis of the lst chap- 
ter of Genesis, Book Il. By Bartholo- 
mew Prescot, Author of the Inverted 
System of Copernicus, &c. Book IL. 

The History of the Political Institu- 
tious of the Nations of Europe and Ame- 
rica, with the Constitutions and Charters 
by which they have been and are now 
governed, From the French of M. M. 
Dufau, Duvergidre and Gaudet. By 'T. 
Ki. Evans, Esq. Vol. I, Pt. 1. France. 
9S. 

A Critical Inquiry into Antient Ar- 
mour, a8 it is existed in Europe, but 
particularly in England, from the Nor- 
man Conquest to the Reign of Chas. If. 
With a Glossary of Military Terms of 
the Middle Ages; embellished with 70 
coloured and 10 outlined Plates, 26 illa- 
minated Capital Letters, &c. By Samuel 
Rush Meyrick, LL.D. and F.S. A. 3 
vols. Imp. 4to, 214. 

Anecdotes of a Croat; comprehending 
Hints of the Improvement of Public 
Works, Agriculture and Domestic Life. 
2 vols, I2mo. 12s. 

The Hermit in Prison. ‘Translated 
from the French of E. Jouy, Member of 
the Institute, and A, Jay. 2 vols. 12mo. 
lds. 

‘The Approach of the Latter Days: in 
Four Dissertations on the following Sub- 
jects; the Sword, or War, Pestilence, 
Famine and Antichrist. Reprinted from 
a Work published in 1713. 8vo. Boards. 
‘4. 

‘The Trial of the Rev. Edward Irving, 
M.A., Minister of the Caledonian Church, 
Hatton Garden: with Five Portraits by 
Cruikshank. 8vo, 2s. 

The Perfect Model for Christian Teach- 
ers. ls. 6d. 

Translation of the Reports received at 


Srneeiea 
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New Publications.—Correspondence. 


the Second Anniversary Meeting of  |.. 
Société de la Morale Chrétienne,” jy 
Paris, with the Prospectus and Rules of 
the Society. 8vo. Is. 

Ferdinand the Seventh; or a Dramatic 
Sketch of the Recent Revolution in Spain, 
‘Translated from the Spanish of Don Ma- 
nuel Sarratea. 10s. 


Sermons. 


Selected from the Papers of the late 
Rev. Henry Turner, &c. 2nd edit. cor- 
rected. 12s, 

Discourses on Various Points of Chris- 
tian Faith and Practice ; most of which 
were delivered in the Chapel of the Ora- 
toire in Paris, in the Spring of 1416, 
By T. H. Gallaudet, Principal of the 
Connecticut Asylum, in the United States 
of America, for the Education of the 
Deaf and Dumb. 8vo. 

A Selection of Short Evangelicai Dis- 
courses, from the MSS. of the late Rev. 
W. Jones, A.B. Vicar of Broxbourn, 
Herts. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Seven; on the Course of Christian 
Life. 2s. 6d. 

Two, on the Prevention and Correction 
of Crime, preached at St. Mary's Church, 
Warwick, at the Spring and Summer 
Assizes, 1823. With Notes. By George 
Chandler, LL.B. Rector of Southam. 


2s. 6d. 


78. 


Single, 

The Mutual Relation of the Unity of 
God and Humanity of Christ, as Doc- 
trines of the Gospel: Preached July 9, 
1823, at Bristol, before the Western 
Unitarian Society. By John Keutish. 
ls. 

On Divine Influences and Conversion. 
By Lant Carpenter, LL.D. With a Se- 
ries of Propositions on Divine Agency. 
To which are added, a Letter on Prayer, 
by J. B. Estlin, Esq.; and Observations 
on the Parental Character of- God, by 
the late T. Cogan, M.D. Is. 

Consistent Christians the Joy of their 
Pastors; an Anniversary Sermon at Fet- 
ter Lane: With a Sketch of the History 
of that Church for 160 Years. By George 
Burder. Is. 


g."s Letter on Extempore Prayer cannot, we think, have been received ; if it have 
been, it has been unfortunately mislaid, and we request to be favoured with another 


copy. 


Other acknowledgments to Correspondents next month. 


ERRATA. 





P. 539, col. 2, four lines from the bottom, for “ glowing” read flowing. 
P. 539, col. 2, eleven lines from the bottom, for “ praseology” read phraseology. 
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